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THE WEEK. 


Lorp SPENCER addressed various questions to 
Lord Lansdowne on Friday in last week on the subject 
of our foreign relations. He criticised very dispas- 
sionately the fluctuations of the Government’s policy in 
China, and asked for information regarding the evacua- 
tion of Tientsin, the position of Russia in Manchuria, 
the effect of the depreciation of silver on the payment 
of the indemnity, and certain other matters relating to 
China. Lord Spencer also referred to the question of our 
relations with Italy, to whom, he said, our sympathies 
were drawn particularly closely, and declared that 
it was to our interest to be on the most friendly terms 
with France. Lord Lansdowne announced that 
Tientsin would be restored to China by the Powers 
within a month, said he thought Russia would restore 
Newchang at the same time, and explained that the 
Powers had agreed to modify very substantially in 
China’s favour the conditions governing the restora- 
tion of Tientsin originally suggested by the military 
commanders. On the subject of the effect of the 
depreciation of silver on the payment of the indemnity, 
Lord Lansdowne answered that Great Britain and 
some of the other Powers were ready to make conces- 
sions. With the fallin the value of the tael from three 
shillings to half-a-crown China’s indebtedness had 
increased by 90 million taels; and Great Britain had 
proposed that for the first eight years the indemnity 
should be paid as if the tael stood at the gold 
value at which it stood at the time of the 
protocol. Lord Lansdowne’s ingenious attempt to 
explain away Lord Cranborne’s blunder in referring to 
the Japanese Alliance does not put a better face on the 
performance of that very incompetent Under-Secretary. 
The Manchester Guardian, commenting on Lord Lans- 
downe’s statement, remarks on. the relation between 
the prospective evacuation of Tientsin and that of 
Newchang, and argues that Russia’s policy in Manchuria 
is determined by the policy of the allies in the Pechili 
province. 


Lorp LANsDOWNE’s statement about Italy is not 
very illuminating, though we agree with what both 
he and Lord Spencer said that every friend of Italy 
must welcome the establishment of better relations be- 
tween Italy and France. Whether it was necessary for 
that improvement in their relations to be made at our 
expense is another matter. Lord Lansdowne says 
that we never were ‘‘allies” of Italy. That is 
true, though Lord Curzon certainly used the 
term in a debate in the House of Commons on 
the Soudan Expedition. A foreign critic observes, 
rather caustically, that English statesmen have a way 
of using the term ‘‘ally” to describe relationships that 
are not so formal as the term would suggest. Lord 
Lansdowne’s answer, taken in connection with the 
comments in the Italian Press, does not satisfy us that 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Mediterranean 
is still a joint object of policy to the two nations. Does 
France receive nothing in return for giving Italy a free 
hand in Tripoli ? 


It is very satisfactory that the Government have 
decided to send out the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Bigham and Sir John Ardagh as a Commission to 
examine all records of the martial law courts in South 
Africa, and to report on the expediency of remitting 
fines or sentences in cases where the fines have not 
already been paid and the sentences have not already 
been served. A preliminary question that occurs to the 
mind is the question whether any sentences imposed by 
martial law courts are valid after martial law has been 
abolished. Possibly itis this difficulty that explains, though 
it does not justify, the delay in abolishing martial law in 
Cape Colony. The work of the Commission is a very 
necessary task, and it is fortunate that it is a 
strong Commission with full powers, not merely 
to investigate records, but to summon _ persons 
likely to be in a position to give information. 
For, as an officer who administered martial law 
pointed out in a letter to this paper some 
time ago, several trials were held of which no 
official record was preserved. There are some cases 
unhappily in which it is too late to make reparation. 
Many persons will remember the painful case of the 
shooting of certain rebels found guilty of derailing 
trains, who were afterwards declared by the Boers who 
had derailed the trains to have been entirely innocent 
and ignorant of the proceeding. Some of the pri- 
soners implicated were sentenced to imprisonment, 
and no doubt very prompt steps will be taken by 
the Commissioners to ascertain whether the report 
that the responsible Boer officer exculpates them is true. 
There is a very large field of work before the Commis- 
sioners, because the refusal of the Government to 
accept Sir Robert Reid’s suggestion that civil judges 
should be associated with the administrators of martial 
law leit a great many difficult cases to the raw and un- 
balanced judgment of unskilled officers. The Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies are included in the province 
of the Commission, a remarkable and gratifying fact. 


Monpay and Tuesday in the House of Commons 
were devoted to the Education Bill, the two chief de- 
bates arising over Mr. Balfour’s amendment of the 
management clause, and an amendment moved by Mr. 
McKenna to provide that schools to which persons 
were obliged to send their children because there was 
no alternative school within three miles should be 
treated as schools provided by the local authority. The 
Leader of the Opposition, who stated that Mr. Balfour's 
amendment (giving public authorities the right to 
nominate two-sixths instead of one-third of the 
managers) was quite unsatisfactory to the Opposi- 
tion, asked that the clause should be postponed, 
as there were only a few days remaining for the 
discussion. Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bryce, 
and Mr. Lloyd-George supported this appeal, but 
Mr. Balfour was intractable, and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman’s motion was rejected by 213 to 
93, after a debate in which the chief speech was 
made by Mr. Bryce, who quoted the resolutions passed 
by the Essex and Cheshire County Councils to the 
effect that all the managers should be appointed by the 
education authorities. Mr. Bryce argued that it was 
possible to protect denominational teaching and yet 
recognise the rights of the public. Mr. Balfour replied 
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that the public had control under the bill of secular 
education, and ridiculed the idea that a one-third 
minority was an ineffectual representation. Mr. 
Balfour’s amendment was carried by a majority of 144. 


THE Government encountered a more formidable 
opposition on Tuesday, for they were assailed from their 
own benches. Mr. Balfour admitted the grievances of 
Nonconformists in the cases with which Mr. McKenna’s 
amendment was concerned, but argued that redress 
was impossible, and that Churchmen had the same 
grievance in places where there was only a Board 
school! Mr. Lloyd-George made a strong appeal for 
fair treatment in the case of the 8,000 villages with 
one school, and Lord Hugh Cecil acknowledged the 
grievance and declared that the bill did nothing to 
remedy it. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond both ex- 
plained that they could not support the Government 
in resisting the demand for the redress of so palpable 
a hardship; Mr. Tritton, a Conservative, joined 
forces with the Opposition, and Sir Michael Foster 
urged the Government to try the experiment of united 
secular instruction and separate religious instruction in 
these schools. Mr. Balfour, in answer to these remon- 
strances, declared that the grievance could be redressed 
by allowing denominational instruction if a number of 
parents wished for it. The amendment was rejected by 
243 votes to 124. Lord Hugh Cecil has now drafted 
an amendment to arrange for denominational instruc- 
tion, but the amendment apparently destroys the con- 
science clause, and it is of course supremely important 
to secure that, under any arrangement that is made, the 
rights of parents who do not want their children taught 
any religious doctrine at all, are scrupulously respected. 
It is interesting to notice that the Bishop of Hereford, 
Dr. Paton, and Archdeacon Wilson are all in favour of 
giving the public authorities a two-thirds majority on 
the governing bodies of the voluntary schools. 


Tue Irish debates on Wednesday and Thursday 
followed the usual course of Irish debates in the 
Commons. Mr. Redmond is always a_ powerful 
speaker, and he had a perfectly unanswerable case in 
his indictment of Mr. Wyndham’s treatment of the 
Sheridan case. An attack in which Mr. Red- 
mond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, and Mr. O’Brien 
take part is bound to be a serious matter for the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Wyndham had literally no defence 
at all. Matters were made worse by the intervention of 
a Conservative member, Mr. C. Wason, who had visited 
the De Freyne estate and upheld the Irishmen’s view. 
Mr.Wyndham’s speech was marked by two things : first, 
his attack on Mr. Russell, which brought down on hima 
terrific and overwhelmir.g retaliation; secondly, his 
clear intimation that the Government were done with 
remedial and conciliatory policies. On Thursday 
Mr. Asquith condemned very thoroughly § Mr. 
Wyndham’s action in letting Sheridan’s villainies go 
unpunished, and Mr. Morley made a_ very important 
speech, in which he examined calmly but very incisively 
Mr. Haldane’s vague phrases and reaffirmed his 
adherence to Home Rule. Mr. Morley analysed the 
Government’s policy, and showed that they had now 
no policy at all for grievances they admitted but ‘‘ the 


wretched, ragged, universal failure—the policy of 
coercion.” We shall return to the whole subject next 
week. 


It is significant that the Government’s majority 
fell to 61. 


A concrEss of Europeans from all countries who are 
anxious to see something done to protect the Armenians 
was opened at Brussels on Thursday in last week. The 
congress was presided over by a Belgian senator, and 
was attended by a Belgian Minister. The delegates 
included men of distinction from several countries, and 
Mr. Bryce wrote a letter on behalf of the friends of 


Armenia in England. A practical remedy was proposed 
by M. Guillard, editor of the paper from Pro-Armenia : 
‘“*There is one efficacious means to put an end to the 
exactions of the Porte, that is, the appointment of a neutral 
Governor of European nationality chosen with the consent 
of the Powers, and the creation of a local non-Turkish 
militia. It is the Sultan alone who can bring about this 
solution of the difficulty. He alone is responsible for what 
has happened. But Europe must have the will to bring it 
about. She need no more fear a war than at the time of the 
Cretan incidents.” 
The congress resolved itself into committees to con- 
sider the best means of achieving its object and inducing 
the various Governments to take action. We hope 
very much their efforts may be successful, and that 
diplomatic action, however belated, may be taken to 
put an end to a system of misrule and a policy of 
selfish neglect which have created and multiplied such 
hideous scandals in Europe. 


THE assiduous efforts of the magnates of the Rand 
to increase mining dividends (which frequently have 
exceeded 100 per cent. per annum) by reducing the 
wages of labour are not confined to native labour. It 
has recently been suggested in the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines that the continued scarcity of native labour 
might to a certain extent be met by the employment of 
members of disbanded irregular corps at the rate of 
5s.a day. With many professions of disinterestedness 
it was argued that this would be a measure of Imperial 
utility, affording these men settled occupation and an 
opportunity for looking about them at first, and 
tending to keep in the country a large number of 
people of British nationality as a balance against 
the Dutch. It seems, however, that the present mining 
employés do not look with favour upon this manner 
of bringing into competition with themselves an influx 
of cheap, unskilled labour. The Johannesburg S/ar 
reports that at a meeting held on June 23, and attended 
by about 200 working miners, it was resolved to form 
a labour union which would ensure to the skilled work- 
man a fair wage, and look after the interests of the 
working miners as a body. A committee was formed 
with a temporary executive representative of the chief 
mines, and arrangements have been made to send 
deputations to the mines to explain the objects of the 
union. It was announced that the movement had the 
support of every labour union in the mother country, 
and, in particular, of the powerful Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, whose secretary, Mr. G. N. Barnes, is 
one of the ablest leaders of organised labour. 


WE are glad to see that the Morning Leader con- 
tinues its crusade against the ‘‘ melancholy meanness ” 
of charging Indian taxpayers with the £7,500 spent on 
the gorgeous entertainment at the India Office. This 
was the chief State function before the Coronation, and 
all the King’s guests were invited, Indian Princes, of 
course, among them, but not one could have imagined 
that the starving ryot would be asked to pay. Greater 
in actual cost, but less striking as an instance of mean- 
ness, is the proposal to charge the expenses, some 
430,000, of the Indian contingents and Coronation 
guests to the Indian Budget. ‘‘ Paying guests,” no 
doubt, are now a recognised institution in England, 
but it seems slightly undignified for the British Empire 
to compete with boarding -houses. The Morning 
Leader, in fact, goes so far as to question 
the legality of these proposals, as we are pre- 
cluded, under the Act of 1858, from disbursing 
Indian revenue for non-Indian purposes. Lord George 
Hamilton, whose salary is still charged to the Indian 
taxpayer, gives evasive replies to questions, but may 
yield to continued pressure. 


Wirt the by-election at Clitheroe we deal else- 
where. But we should like to call attention to a letter 


from Mr. J. P. Thomasson to the Manchester Guardian 
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urging that the second ballot is really the proper gene- 
ral solution for these difficulties, and that the Labour 
Party should seek representation in the two-membered 
constituencies. The vacancy caused at Leeds by Mr. 
Jackson’s peerage promises to be well fought. Mr. Bar- 
ran, alocal man, has strong local support, and an oppo- 
nent whose platform speeches are torture to his friends, 
enigmas to his audience, and a source of derisive 
laughter to his ill-wishers. He has also had the 
strenuous help of Dr. Clifford, who is attacking the 
Education Bill with all the power and energy that he 
displayed in defending the cause of freedom in the 
Eastern and South African crises. Both the Educa- 
tion Bill and Corn Tax are very real issues in Leeds. 


It is the fashion here to depreciate England in 
order to exalt the colonies ; and every colonial Adminis- 
tration, whether its administration of affairs be good 
or bad, is lauded to the skies, but a little critical 
attention might well be bestowed on the condition of 
Australia. According toa well-informed writer, ‘‘ there 
are millions upon millions of starving and dying sheep 
and cattle. During the last few months millions 
of sheep, and practically over vast areas all the 
lambs, have died. Fodder has gone up to famine 
prices, and flock-masters are in despair.” In the 
face of this crisis what has been the policy of the sapient 
Ministry over which Sir Edmund Barton presides? Cheap 
fodder is the prime necessity. New Zealand has any 
amount of it to export. But the Government has im- 
posed prohibitive duties upon the importation of this 
prime necessity. The Australian duty on New Zealand 
turnips and mangels is actually greater than their price 
in New Zealand. The Ministry of New South Wales has 
asked the Federal Government to suspend these duties, 
but has been met with a blank refusal. ‘‘ The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” They have no votes. 
So their lives are sacrificed to a protected interest. 


On Tuesday the Agent-General for New South 
Wales wrote to the London papers to combat ‘ ex- 
aggerated statements” about the seriousness of the 
drought in New South Wales. He began by acknow- 
ledging that ‘‘ the present drought, which is admittedly 
an abnormal one, is very severe, and to some ex- 
tent disastrous in its effects.” Unfortunately he has 
not been supplied with the statistics of rainfall during 
the last eighteen months, and is driven, for lack 
of better material, to quote statistics of the number 
of sheep and lambs killed and exported last year. But 
the fact that more sheep were killed last year than the 
year before may easily be interpreted as a sign that 
fodder was so scarce that it was cheaper to kill the 
sheep than to keepthem. We notice that the Agent- 
General carefully avoids statistics of wool exports and 
of ovine mortality. 


WE remarked some time ago that it was a little 
curious that the Liberal League, which put educational 
reform in the forefront of a programme that was to 
consolidate Liberalism, was not united in its view of 
the Education Bill. It is perhaps still more curious 
that those members of the league who are hostile to 
the bill have scarcely taken any part at all in opposing 
it in the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith hardly 
ever speaks, and Sir Henry Fowler spoke for 
the first time this week. The Liberal Imperialists were 
active enough during the war in supporting the 
Government against the Leader of the Opposition. It 
is unfortunate that they have no energy left to support 
the Leader of the Opposition in attacking the Govern- 
ment’s Education Bill now that the war is over. All 
the work is left to the men who opposed the war. 


Tue Irish Parliamentary Party has just issued an 
important document entitled ‘‘ Imperial Taxation and 
Expenditure in Ireland,” which illustrates from ten 


years (and more especially from the expenditure and 
revenue of 1901-2, and from the estimates of the 
current financial year) the growing burdens laid by 
Parliament upon a poor and declining population. The 
peculiar importance of the matter lies in the character 
of the new taxation which has been imposed during the 
last two or three years. We will draw attention to 
three items of Irish expenditure : 

1. Law and police, £ 2,207,000. 

2. Dublin Castle, £966,000, as compared with 
£862,000 ten years ago. This includes a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, who costs double what the President of the 
United States costs. 

3. Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure, 
42,570,000, as compared with £2,199,000 last year 
and £1,966,000 ten years ago. It is calculated that 
next year Ireland’s contribution to the Empire will 
amount to about 3} millions! This is the result of 
war, and of broadening the basis of taxation. 


WE should like, in connection with the stand made 
by the Irish Nationalists and Mr. Russell against the 
bread tax, to mention an interesting incident bearing 
upon the relation between Irish politics and Free Trade. 
Early this spring a discussion took place in Dublin 
upon Free Trade. There were present some Irishmen 
who remembered the forties and the famine. ‘‘ They 
agreed ”—we quote the words of one who was present— 
‘that by obtaining the repeal of the Corn Laws 
Mr. Cobden not only rendered long periods of want 
in Ireland impossible, but directly led the way to the 
break up of landlordism and the establishment of 
peasant ownership over large tracts of Ireland.” 
Without the repeal of the Corn Laws progress 
would have been impossible, as the high price of 


agricultural produce was a premium on the up-keep of 
the feudal system. 


Tue Americans, it seems, are going to help Canada 
to become ‘‘England’s Granary” by emigrating from 
the States into the Western provinces of the Dominion 
‘* by thousands every day.” The Chicago correspondent 
of the Financial Times states that in April alone 10,000 
immigrants passed through Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
that it is estimated that 200,000 Americans will go into 
the Canadian North-West this summer. Some interest- 
ing particulars are furnished as to the class the immi- 
grants are drawn from. Most of them are practical 
farmers who had bought their land, say in Minnesota, 
about a dozen years ago at £2 or £3 per acre, paying 
part down and giving a mortgage to secure the 
balance. The value of the improved farms has risen 
now to £8 or £10 per acre, and they are thus able to 
sell ata figure which not only frees them from debt, but 
provides them with Canadian farms double their former 
holdings, together with an adequate working capital. 
There they may ‘‘live in independence and security 
until the development of the new community makes 
them well-to-do.” Meantime, the rapid development 
of the Canadian wheat zone is giving matter for 
thought to the American grain and flour trade. The 
mills of Minneapolis are now running only half time, 
owing to a shortage in supplies, and their export 
business is falling off. But for their own hostile tariff, 
they could buy Canadian wheat and export flour to this 
country in spite of American railroad discrimination 
and our own newly-imposed tax. The correspondent 
adds: ‘‘ This duty against Canadian wheat is intended 
to ‘protect’ the American farmer, but in a previous 
letter I showed how it really protected the Canadian 
railroads, the British and Canadian millers, and it is 
to the advantage of nobody in the United States.” 
This is good, sound Free Trade doctrine, and we hope 
that in many quarters the lesson will be appreciated. 


Mr. Mor ey will be the subject of Mr. Massing- 
ham’s character sketch in the next issue, 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


T is very evident that the alarm excited by the 
prospect of a revival of acute religious quarrels 
is not confined to any one party or any one denomina- 
tion in the State. Mr. Balfour shrugs his shoulders 
with an air of graceful despair when speakers in the 
debate talk of the possibilities of compromise, as if to 
suggest that a philosopher who does not share the 
fanatical emotions of religious bodies can scarcely be 
blamed for his inability to regulate or correlate these 
strange passions and enthusiasms. But Mr. Balfour’s 
indifference may be contrasted with the genuine regrets 
of moderate Churchmen and the genuine alarms of 
extreme Churchmen. Those politicians recognise that 
the policy of forcing through Parliament a bill which is 
resented as unjust by all the Protestant Nonconformist 
bodies, without attempting to redress grievances to 
which those bodies are subject and which Mr. Balfour 
acknowledges, will inevitably produce two disastrous 
results. The first result will be religious war; the 
second, such reprisals, sooner or later, as will make 
the extreme Churchmen regret rather bitterly the 
unrelenting triumphs that provoked them. 

These prospects are bitter and distasteful enough 
to anyone who knows what havoc religious wars 
of this kind play with the dignities and the sincerities 
of public life, and how near to the surface intolerance 
always is in discussions provoked by the clash of 
religion and politics. Every day it becomes clearer 
that the cold and respectful neutrality of the State is 
indispensable to a cordial peace and a civic unity in 
any nation where religious convictions are various 
and religious differences acute. But these prospects 
are surely very unwelcome too to the far-sighted 
Churchmen who are able to look beyond the horizons 
of an immediate triumph. Such men must understand 
that the Government’s method of preserving and 
promoting their interests is an extremely dangerous 
method. For the Government are making the 
same mistake as the French Ministry. They are 
carrying out an extreme policy which will leave 
a rankling sense of wrong and certainly provoke a 
reaction and retaliations. We have little sympathy with 
the indignant exaggerations of such Nonconformist 
ministers as Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, who never raised 
their voices on behalf of the women and children in the 
concentration camps, and tell us now that the old spirit 
and love of freedom was never so vigorous as it is to- 
day amongst the Nonconformist societies. But it is 
ridiculous to ignore the depth and the sincerity of the 
opposition which Mr. Balfour’s clerical policy has 
provoked amongst those societies, and Mr. Balfour is 
a very unskilful champion of the interests to which 
he says he is pledged, if he overlooks it. The 
friends of the Established Church will not be in 
power permanently, and if they show no mercy to-day 
they cannot be surprised if their opponents show no 
mercy to-morrow. They may trust to the vitality of 
the sentiment which supports the Established Church, 
to the difficulty of attacking so powerful a corporation, 
to the hundred and one obstacles that present them- 
selves to reform. But what they are doing in effect is 


to stake everything on the maintenance of a two-thirds 
majority on the managing bodies of the Voluntary 
schools. Does Mr. Balfour believe that there will be 
a robust and determined opposition in the future to any 
proposal to increase the popular element on the govern- 
ing body of institutions that are to live on public funds ? 
He is encouraged to think there will, by reflecting 
that the denominational system under private manage- 
ment is proved to be popular from the comparatively 
slow extension of the School Board system. It is a 
dangerous illusion. For the Government are by this 
very bill depriving that system of its chief support. 
It is no cynical comment but a mere statement of a 
manifest truth to say that the denominational system 
without a rate is a very different thing from the 
denominational system with a rate. There are very 
many persons who objected to popular control when it 
meant a public rate because they thought — very 
wrongly, and rather meanly, in our opinion—that it was 
too costly a luxury. Once this bill is carried the two 
parties meet on terms that are far less unequal. The 
friends of denominational management will no longer 
find any support from motives of local economy. When 
one set of men asked for universal School Boards and 
another for the maintenance and protection of denomi- 
national schools, the argument of the rates was very 
freely invoked, both in general and in local controver- 
sies. When the question takes a new form, ‘Is it 
just or prudent to refuse the public the larger share 
in the government of denominational schools that 
receive assistance equally with the ex-Board schools 
from the rates?” the argument of the rates dis- 
appears. Mr. Balfour is confiding what he regards 
as vital to the interest of the denominational schools 
to that section of the community which really values 
clerical control, a far smaller number than the section 
which values denominational schools, and a very 
much smaller number than the section which would 
tolerate them as the alternative to an expensive popular 
system. 

This rather desperate policy would be at least 
intelligible if it were quite impossible to make any 
terms at all between the contending interests. Mr. 
Balfour, speaking as the champion of the denomi- 
national schools, might then argue that as the con- 
flicting claims were irreconcilable, the best thing he 
could do was to use to the full his present oppor- 
tunity and leave the future to take care of itself, 
But it is very evident from the discussions that a con- 
cordat of some sort is not quite hopeless. Noncon- 
formists can scarcely be more fiery than Mr. Lloyd- 
George, or Anglicans more exacting than Lord Hugh 
Cecil; yet the two found themselves able to come to 
some provisional agreement across the floor of the 
House last Tuesday. It is significant that in regard 
to the problem of the 8,o00 villages where there are 
only clerical schools, Mr. Balfour is deserted by 
the Irishmen, by such Unionists as Sir Michael 
Foster, and by such Churchmen as Mr. Tritton, and 
that the Nonconformist grievance in those cases is 
recognised by Lord Hugh Cecil. Mr. Balfour may 
reject amendments designed to destroy the monopoly 
in these villages by means of his Parliamentary 
majority, but what are the forces in public opinion 
that will resist attempts to destroy it later? He 


must be shrewd enough to know that if the interests 
of the denominational schools are to depend on 
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maintaining that monopoly, their position is extremely 
precarious. It is a very striking circumstance that a 
very thoroughgoing proposal for reform in the cases of 
these schools came from one of Mr. Balfour’s supporters. 
Sir Michael Foster explained that he was in favour of 
entirely separating religious from secular education. 
According to Mr. Balfour the country would not agree 
to this. But why not try the experiment in the case of 
the 8,000 villages where there was only one school ? 
We have always doubted the truth of the contention, 
made both by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, that 
the country would not agree to the separation of 
religious and secular education. It is clear from Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s speech that Nonconformists are not 
hostile to such a scheme, though perhaps many of 
them would prefer some other. But Mr. Balfour 
is not satisfied with denominational teaching; he 
wants denominational control as well. He wants 
not merely that a particular instruction should be 
given in theology, but that the whole school 
should have a particular atmosphere, and should be 
governed and directed by persons holding particular 
beliefs. If the Anglican Church argued that its civilisa- 
tion was something quite distinct from the civilisation of 
other forms of Protestantism, that it held a body of 
doctrine which must be made the interpretation not 
merely of religious questions, but of all other matters 
of instruction as well, that the ramifications and impli- 
cations of its beliefs were so various and extensive that 
it could not trust a man to teach arithmetic or spelling, 
or to appoint a teacher in arithmetic or spelling, unless 
he held those fundamental beliefs, this demand for 
denominational control would be intelligible. But how 
many Churchmen think this? How many of our public 
schools and our secondary schools in which the sons of 
Churchmen are educated are governed and regulated 
on this principle? It is quite easy to understand that a 
Protestant might refuse to send his child to a Catholic 
school, even if it were taught religion by a Protestant, 
or that a Catholic might refuse to send his child to a 
Protestant school, even if it were taught religion by a 
Catholic. But the great body of Churchmen do not act 
upon Mr. Balfour’s principle. They send their children 
freely to Board schools, where there is no Anglican 
atmosphere, and to secondary schools, where they have 
no guarantee that the masters or governors are Anglican. 
If they held that view they would never have allowed 
any of their schools to lapse for want of funds, and they 
would imitate the zeal of the Catholics in France, who 
maintain all their elementary schools without a penny 
from the public funds. The truth is, of course, that the 
Churchmen who really expect or want all this are an 
infinitesimal proportion. Yet Mr. Balfour adds on all 
these accessories to his modest appeal for the right of 
the parent to have his child taught the religion of his 
choice, and he argues as if the Established Church, 
instead of being a great and powerful interest, was some 
small minority in the nation, which could never hope 
to be represented on any public body, and as if, when 
the door is thrown open to the public, all Churchmen 
will inevitably be left outside. It is surely possible to 
try even now to secure a settlement on the lines of Sir 
Michael Foster’s suggestion, and to separate religious 
from secular instruction by combining facilities for deno- 
minational teaching with the establishment of real public 
control in the management of voluntary schools. But 
public control is an indispensable condition. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY IN GERMANY. 


ECENT reports from Berlin indicate that the Ger- 

man Government is beginning to despair of the 

life of its new tariff, perhaps even to desire its decease. 
It is all very well to say that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has got through three-fourths of the goo and odd 
articles. But, then, they have made every objectionable 
and oppressive feature more objectionable and oppres- 
sive still. The agrarians and protectionist industrials 
together have controlled the Committee, with the 
result that enormous additions have been made to the 
tariff duties on imported food, and large additions also 
to the duties on certain classes of imported manufac- 
tured goods. On Tuesday matters came to a crisis in 
consequence of the demand of a Baden representative. 
Baden manufactures bricks, and Baden therefore asks 
for a high tariff on imported bricks. The rest of 
Germany wants cheap bricks; for houses are costly 
enough and rents high enough without any artificial 
aid from protective legislation. The Minister in 
charge lost his 


temper, got very much ex- 
cited, declared that the character of the new 
tariff — which he said is a carefully devised 


compromise between conflicting claims and interests 
—was being imperilled by the action of the Committee. 
The ‘ Freisinnige Partei,” whose leader, Herr Eugen 
Richter, has always been a stout champion of free 
trade, is in a high state of exultation, and its principal 
organ is calling upon the Government to withdraw the 
new tariff, as it withdrew the Canal bill, and the sooner 
the better. Several by-elections have gone against 
the Government. The power of the Social Demccrats, 
who have been permeated by free trade principles, is 
steadily growing. The Kaiser has said: ‘* Agriculture 
is the backbone of the country, and it must be pro- 
tected.” But he has also announced that the commer- 
cial treaties must be renewed. These two Cesarisms 
are apparently irreconcileable. The disastrous tariff 
war with Russia in the early nineties must still be fresh 
in the minds of German merchants and manufac- 
turers. That war was the result of imposing almost 
prohibitive import duties on the agricultural products of 
Russia. Russia retaliated on German manufactures. 
Finally both countries gave way, and under an 
existing commercial treaty the trade between Germany 
and Russia has been augmented, to the great 
advantage of Russian agriculture and German manu- 
factures. Then again, if the new tariff should pass, 
the commercial relations of Germany with Austria and 
Hungary will be seriously menaced. The Austrian 
manufacturer is quite as angry as the Hungarian 
cattle-breeder, and both will probably agree to adopt 
a high tariff in place of the present low tariff against 
German products. A commercial league between 
Russia, Austria, and the Balkan States is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility ; and, in any case, the inaugura- 
tion of a high German tariff would naturally involve 
more reciprocity between Russia, Austria, and France. 

There is another aspect of the matter which may 
incline the Kaiser and his bureaus to the views of the 
free traders. Since 1900 (as ‘‘ Veritas” observes in 
a postscript to his recent work on Germany) the finan- 
cial position of the empire has changed considerably, 
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and unfortunately for the worse. The trade depression, 
which began in the autumn of 1900, still continues, and 
has had a serious effect upon many sources of revenue. 
Some of the Federal States have been forced to increase 
their taxation, and the Imperial Government has been 
compelled to meet deficits by borrowing. The annual 
sum required to meet the interest on the Imperial debt 
had risen from about £30,000 in 1872 to £3,885,000 
in 1900. Now we have very little doubt that the 
‘compromise ” in the new tariff to which allusion 
has been made was really a compromise between 
the Government, which wanted revenue, and the 
agrarian landed proprietors, who wanted protec- 
tion. Of course a protective tariff is a very 
different thing from a revenue tariff. A protective 
duty aims at keeping the article taxed out of the 
country ; a revenue duty is intended to let it in and tax 
it on the way. It is sixty years since Sir Robert 
Peel discovered that by reducing and simplifying the 
tariff he would not only increase the internal pro- 
sperity of the United Kingdom, but would actually 
increase, instead of diminishing, the Customs re- 
venue. No doubt the German Government hoped 
that the new scheme as originally drafted would 
increase the Customs revenue. We have examined 
some hundreds of the proposed duties and compared 
them with the existing duties, and we cannot but think 
that the decline of foreign trade which must have 
followed would have more than counterbalanced the 
increased amount of duty upon the articles im- 
ported. But, however that might have been, there 
can be no doubt at all that, if the tariff as 
altered by the Budget Committee should be confirmed 
by the Reichstag and passed into law, no increase of 
revenue can be anticipated. Many of the duties are so 
high as to be prohibitive, and will simply exclude 
foreign products. Then the income-tax and other 
internal revenues must suffer by the general rise in the 
price of food and clothing which will inevitably follow. 
Such are the dangers and embarrassments which will 
always attend attempts to foster special interests and to 


create privileged classes at the expense of the com- 
munity. 





THE CLITHEROE ELECTION. 


GOOD many Liberais have been betrayed, as it 

seems to us, by a very reasonable and proper sym- 
pathy with the demand for more labour representation 
into a very dangerous and mistaken view of the mean- 
ing of Parliamentary institutions. Most Liberals would 
agree that the present system, under which the House 
of Commons is under ordinary conditions closed to all 
but rich men, is wrong, unjust, and mischievous in its 
consequences. Most of them would also agree that it 
would be a direct benefit to the community if there 
were more members of Parliament who could speak 
from their own personal experience on questions that 


affect peculiarly intimately the working classes 
of the country. They would agree again that 
the Labour members in Parliament, men whom 





Mr. Chamberlain described at the general election a 
‘* fish out of water,” have added to its dignity and its 
usefulness, and have won universal respect by their 
heroic constancy and sincerity in the great ordeal of 
the war. But some Liberals have been led by these 
reasons into thinking that it is so important to send 
working men to Parliament that it does not matter 
what opinions they go there to express. They are so 
sensible of the difficulties that have excluded working 
men, that they have come to consider that a trade 
union ought to be able to give a working man his cachet 
for the House of Commons. 

A few weeks ago it was announced that Mr. 
Shackleton had been adopted by a textile trade union 
as candidate for Clitheroe. About the same time it 
was announced that Mr. Stanhope, a_ well-known 
Liberal of conspicuous abilities, an unflinching oppo- 
nent of the war, and an indefatigable enemy of Rhode- 
sian politics, had been invited by the Liberal Associa- 
tion to become a Liberal candidate. Immediately 
certain Liberals, such as Mr. Jacoby, though they 
knew nothing of Mr. Shackleton’s opinions, welcomed 
his candidature, and explained how heartily they wished 
him success. Mr. Shackleton might have been an 
Imperialist or an anti-Imperialist, a Unionist or a 
Home Ruler, a Protectionist or a Free Trader, he 
might have been for or against the Government’s Edu- 
cation Bill or its Corn Tax; he might have had the 
opinions of Mr. Mawdsley, a cotton operative who 
stood for Oldham as a Conservative, or those of Mr. 
Blatchford, who is a very violent Jingo. All these 
things counted for nothing in the judgment of Mr. 
Jacoby and certain Liberals by the side of the fact 
that Mr. Shackleton was a weaver. 

This course seemed to us not only precipitate, but 
positively mischievous in its implications. If Liberals 
are men who hold certain principles they cannot sud- 
denly behave as if all those principles must be postponed 
iv some new principle to the effect that any man who 
represents a trade organisation of a particular kind has a 
paramount claim on their support. If they do they must 
abandon all their criticisms on the same doctrine when it 
is invoked on behalf of other trade organisations, such 
as the liquor interest. The view that a man ought 
to go to Parliament because he is a brewer to 
look after brewing, or because he is a landowner 
to look after the interests of landlords, or because 
he is a cloth merchant to look after the interests 
of cloth merchants, or because he 
to look after weaving, 


is a weaver 
is a frank admission on 


the part of those who hold it that they regard a 


particular interest as more important than their country, 
and that the whole range of politics in their view is 
limited to the wants and necessities of one class. It is 
a degrading view, and we should be sorry to think that 
the working classes are now going to adopt it. We 
agree most cordially that they have every reason to 
wish to send more working men to Parliament, and it 
is a wish in which we concur with them. We believe 
most heartily that no domestic reform is more pressing 
than payment of members and payment of election ex- 
penses, areform which would enable working men to go 
to Parliament freely as representatives of the country. 
Any scheme of Trade Union representation can, in our 
opinion, only be regarded as a temporary and very in- 
vidious device for redressing abuses which ought to be 
got rid of by opening the House of Commons to 
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all classes. But when that scheme is applied, it must be 
applied in a spirit that recognises that Trade Union 
representatives are not only Trade Union representa- 
tives. This was the issue raised at Clitheroe. Mr. 
Shackleton was acclaimed as a weaver. Now, the 
designation of a weaver tells us nothing about his 
politics, and it is the politics of a Member of Parliament 
that matter. The Labour member: at present in Par- 
liament are not merely Trade Union representatives. 
Mr. Burns has won such a position by his courage and 
ability in Imperial politics that his re-election at Battersea 
was certainly one of the most important blows struck 
for freedom in 1900. Mr. Burt and Mr. Maddison 
fought the war spirit with an eloquence and tenacity 
for which one of them had to pay with his seat in 
Parliament. Mr. Keir Hardie, for whom we have a 
great respect, in spite of our differences of opinion, 
took a conspicuous part in that struggle. In two 
recent elections we have seen the same temper. Mr. 
Smillie did not stand in Lanarkshire merely as a miner ; 
he stood as a Home Ruler and an unflinching opponent 
of the war, and he maintained his opinions on those 
questions with a resolute courage which we hope will be 
rewarded. Mr. Snowdon took the same course at 
Wakefield. If either of those gentlemen had been 
supporters of the war, or Unionists, or Protectionists, 
we do not see why a Liberal should not have opposed 
them as heartily as he would have opposed a barrister 
or a landowner who held those opinions. What 
reason, for example, had a Liberal for wishing to see 
Mr. Mawdsley elected for Oldham in 1899 ? 

Mr. Shackleton has stated in an interview in the 
Manchester Guardian that he is convinced that it is 
fatal to a Trade Union to be identified with a party in 
politics. As an official of a Trade Union which con- 
tains men of all views he has to be extremely careful 
not to give offence to those of his clients whose opinions 
are not his. This is a frank and manly statement, and 
it illustrates at once the disadvantages of the scheme of 
Trade Union representation. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Shackleton had been in Parliament as ‘‘ a weaver” in 
1899. He would have had to make up his mind 
whether he would support or whether he would oppose 
the war. Mr. Burns, or Mr. Maddison, or Mr. Burt 
knew very well what they risked in opposing it. 
They risked their seats. Mr. Shackleton would have 
risked something more. The war fever would certainly 
have invaded the Clitheroe weavers, made up as they 
are from all parties, and Mr. Shackleton, if he had 
opposed it, would have risked something that he 
naturally considered more important than his seat, the 
welfare and internal peace of his trade organisation. The 
same thing would happen in any other great crisis on 
which men’s feelings were excited passionately, and the 
scheme of Trade Union representation as interpreted by 
its friends, making men who have to vote on political 
questions responsible to non-political organisations, 
seems to us to weaken and not to increase a man’s inde- 
pendence in Parliament. . Mr. Shackleton has issued 
his address since we last discussed the question of the 
Clitheroe contest, and with a great many of his declara- 
tions we are in entire sympathy. His views on social 
questions are much more in agreement with our views 
than they are with the views of Socialist organisations. 
He is a thorough-going political reformer. He is 
in favour of the principle of Home Rule. But on the 
momentous issues of Imperialism and national expen- 


diture he is silent. Anyone can imagine what a drastic 
handling’ those questions would have received in an 
address from a Liberal like Mr. Stanhope, who was 
under no pledges to a non-political organisation. We 
are not at all disposed to exaggerate the value of strict 
party ties, but there is a particular significance in 
asking a candidate whether he supports Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman on his public declarations, for 
the Liberal Leader stands for a definite resistance to 
the forces of Imperialism, from whatever quarter they 
spring. 

We think Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Thomasson, and Mr. 
Catlow have probably arrived at a wise and proper de- 
cision in refusing to contest Mr. Shackleton’s election. 
They know Mr. Shackleton’s opinions, whereas his 
opinions on many great questions are quite unknown to 
us. They have considered, too, the important ques- 
tion of the general relation of Liberal and Labour can- 
didates, and they have decided that a magnanimous 
surrender of mere party claims would be of service to 
causes in which Liberals are prepared to co-operate 
with men who do not call themselves Liberals. But 
we certainly protest (and we welcome Mr. J. P. 
Thomasson’s letter to the Manchester Guardian on this 
subject) against the new doctrine, held apparently by 
such Liberals as Sir Charles Dilke, that if a man is a 
working man it does not matter what he thinks to be 
right or to be wrong on affairs that concern the nation’s 
honour and prosperity, and that organised interests are 
to supersede organised opinions as the party forces 
of the country. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CENSORSHIP. 


HE political struggle in Cape Colony has happily 
ended in favour of Constitutionalism, but it has 
shed some curious lights on the manipulation of the 
Censorship, which was directed during the whole of the 
struggle, not towards securing an impartial hearing 
for both sides, as might be expected, but towards the 
suppression, as far as it was able, of the views of the 
party opposed to the High Commissioner. The ques- 
tion thence arises: Is the Censorship an Imperial or a 
Milnerian engine of suppression ?—in other words, is 
it chiefly directed against the enemies of the Empire or 
the enemies of Lord Milner? After examining its 
post-bellum performances, one is bound to say that 
the enemies of Lord Milner have had by far the worst 
of it. 

People are now fairly familiar with the public 
denials in Press and Parliament that preceded the 
receipt by mail of Lord Milner’s letter advocating sus- 
pension. The Government ‘climbed down” by 
explaining that the High Commissioner’s private views 
only were expressed, though no light was thrown on 
the refusal of the Censor to allow the letter or any por- 
tion of it to be cabled home. It now transpires that a 
subsequent letter of Lord Milner’s has been stealthily 
going the rounds urging to further struggles against 
representative government in favour of an extension 
south of the Orange River of his own almost absolute 
sway. We have not the text of this second Epistle to 
the Rhodesians ; but to what lengths intimidation can 
be carried on under the uneven shadows of the Censor- 
ship may be gauged from the fact that in his former 
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letter Lord Milner covertly threatened the Cape 
Colonials with an extension of Martial Law if they did 
not yield up their Constitution. Even the Premier of 
free, loyal Natal was not to be spared the degradation 
of having his views suppressed when they clashed with 
those of his overlord. The report of an interview in 
England with Sir Albert Hime was censored in the 
issue of a Durban paper in which were allowed to appear 
the opinions of one of his colleagues, also in England 
at the time, in favour of suspension. Sir Albert had, 
of course, pronounced against it. During a critical 
period in the suspension agitation, when a feather might 
have turned the scale, the Z?mes correspondent in 
Johannesburg was able to startle the world with a 
statement that General Louis Botha had pronounced in 
favour of Crown Government for Cape Colony. It was 
only after the crisis was past that the General publicly 
stated that he had never said any such thing. Surely 
there is something very murky about all this, even 
allowing for human defects of hearing and under- 
standing. Private letters from Cape Colony tell a 
strange tale of deliberate misuse of the military 
power against the exercise of the right of 
free discussion. In the country towns the suspension 
petitions have been almost entirely engineered by 
the Intelligence officers and their hangers-on, with the 
sanction and aid of the commandants in most cases. 
What the “ moral” powers of the machinery of Martial 
Law are no one who has not lived under it can conceive. 
Personally, after eighteen months’ experience of it, 
I would not have been surprised if the whole Dutch 
population had signed the petition. If the war had 
promised to go on for another year, instead of ending, 
perhaps something like this would have been accom- 
plished. I have before me a copy of the petition in 
favour of suspension ‘‘ got up” a year ago by the 
Intelligence Officer at Graaff Reinet, supported by a 
remarkably small percentage of the inhabitants, 
including even those who had been terrorised into it, 
and exploited by a section of the Capetown and British 
Press as the deliberate opinion of the inhabitants of 
Graaff Reinet. Something like that has been going 
on on an extended scale during the past few months 
in almost every town in Cape Colony. 

If the Press of South Africa as a whole were any- 
thing but what it is we should ere this have heard that 
it had either gone on strike or been suppressed. But, 
unfortunately, three-fourths of the South African news- 
papers are quite as much interested in the suppression 
of public opinion on certain matters as Lord Milner 
himself. The Dutch Press has, of course, been tem- 
porarily annihilated as a weapon of defence or offence, 
and of the English dailies, allthose published in the large 
towns unite in grafting the capitalist legacies of Rhodes- 
ism upon the absolutist tendencies of Lord Milner. 
Perhaps no country in the worldis so absolutely mis- 
represented by its Press as is South Africa (barring, 
perhaps, Natal) to-day. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants have little or no newspaper expression. There is 
a most elaborate journalistic machine at work, but 
it is directed on the whole against the true 
interests and liberties of the people. That a holy 
alliance should come about between it and the abso- 
lutist Lord Milner, is, of course, inevitable. The 
dailies of Capetown, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johan- 
nesburg, Buluwayo, with at least one in Port Elizabeth, 
are Milnerian and anti-Constitutionalist. Now, let us 
examine the delicate interweaving of their financial and 
political constitutions. A syndicate governed by Kim- 
berley and Johannesburg capitalists owns the Cape 
Argus, Diamond Fields Advertiser, Bloemfontein Posé, 
and the leading Johannesburg and Buluwayo papers. 
This is a pretty strong combination in itself, but it is 
fortified by the fact that it supplies most of the Press— 
as against public—opinion that filters through to Eng- 
land. The editor of the Cape Avgus is the Times 
correspondent in Capetown, while Mr. Moneypenny 


adequately represents it in Johannesburg. The 
views of this remarkable newspaper trust are 
expressed throughout South Africa with complete 
unanimity, and with equal unanimity cabled to and 
duly set forth in the Zimes—another holy alliance. The 
Cape Zimes is also owned by Rhodesite capitalists, 
and its editor is the correspondent of the Dadly Chronicle. 
All of these have, aided by the Censorship, been enabled 
almost to monopolise the ear of the British public. The 
principal fear of the Cape capitalist Press is that a 
rejuvenated Parliament might impose a tax on the 
source of wealth of that ulcer of Cape Colony— 
Kimberley—and so undermine the foundations of the 
supremacy of the clique which it represents. The 
Johannesburg capitalist Press has before it the alterna- 
tive of Milnerism or extinction, and acts according to 
its instincts. The most marked exception to the 
general unrepresentative, in the true sense, character of 
the Cape colonial Press is, and has been all 
through the war, the Midland News, in Cradock, 
owned and edited by the Butler brothers, both Quakers. 
This small but widely-circulated paper has been on the 
verge of suppression for a couple of years, not from 
its extreme but because of its un-extreme views. 
Its continued existence has been a marvel to friends 
and enemies alike. Only the transparent honesty of its 
intentions and desire for peace could have saved it 
from the alternative of Jingoism or extinction. It 
might be supposed that the trials of such a journal 
would be mitigated on the arrival of peace. Not so. 
While the ‘‘associated” newspapers have been 
roaring loudly against freedom of government, the 
Midland News has been practically gagged the 
whole time. When to the knowledge of these 
things is added the fact that none but Jingoistic 
British newspapers are allowed to circulate in Cape 
Colony it will be seen how virile and widespread must 
have been the hatred of suspension when its opponents 
could win under such terrible handicaps. Lord Milner 
overshot the mark. He presumed upon what he 
thought was still a Mafficking public. Perhaps the 
glaring nature of the trickery resorted to in South 
Africa to suppress and distort public opinion helped Mr. 
Chamberlain to decide against suppression of the Cape 
Constitution—having an eye to inevitable debates in the 
House of Commons. In no whit, however, is the case 
against the misuse—amounting to prostitution—of the 
Censorship mitigated, and it is to be hoped that mem- 
bers will make the best use of their opportunities when 
it comes up for discussion next week. 





ACCLIMATISATION. 


IRDS are less easily acclimatised than quadrupeds, 

in their case the human factor is harder to eliminate, 

Apart from the obvious difficulty of protecting such fugitive 
creatures are disabilities equally potent. ‘Two independent 
schools of prejudice will need conciliation, the landed and 
the learned, game-preservers and scientists. ‘The former 
will come to reason and recognise their own advantage in 
handsome and shootable new-comers; the latter —? We 
have heard ornithological purists characterise the gentle- 
man who recently liberated some Brown Owls in Ireland 
as bitterly as if he had houghed cattle by moonlight. 
His unwarrantable and nefarious interference had “con- 
fused the record,” henceforth it would be impossible 
to ascertain if an Irish brown owl crossed St. George’s 
Channel of its own motion or was an assisted emigrant. As 


is the “ langwidge ” of the coster to the competitor who has 
queered his pitch, such are the terms which your man of 
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science applies to the bounder who has unwittingly made a 
fool of him. Which is sheer pedantry. Are Scottish caper- 
caillie less appetising or less interesting because the original 
hatchings were imported in 1837 ? 

As a matter of fact the gunners are always gunning, 
and the ornithologists tirelessly recording; their lists of 
“occurrences” are only too murderously complete. If a 
rarity is seen or suspected in Windsor Forest the keepers 
“ are after it like hounds after a deer,” as one of them owned 
to the writer. When a Flamingo was recently blown from 
Spain to the Welsh coast, gunners were flying from distant 
counties to the scene of action within a few hours of its 
arrival. A man from Lincolnshire secured the prize. 

This sort of thing is played out. New visitors, how- 
ever well authenticated, are suspect. If, at the next meet- 
ing of the British Ornithologists’ Club, Mr. A. should ex- 
hibit as the spoils of his gun, in the flesh, and in unrubbed 
plumage, a White-headed Eagle, Lammergeyer, or Purple 
Martin—birds which could easily cross the seas if they were 
inclined—but which hitherto have not inclined—a peculiar 
smile would play around the experienced lips of Dr. B. and 
Professor C., and the conversation would tum to coli 
storage and the extraordinary facilities afforded by the 
parcels post. 

Men are hung upon less evidence than is required to 
get a new species upon the British list, nor will rival authori- 
ties recognise one another’s admissions. 

The system is bad, neither sport nor science, the 
camera is infinitely preferable. Let us sound the “ cease 
firing,” and begin re-stocking. 

Suppose, then—a big supposition—that human opposi- 
tion is mollified, with what birds should we begin ? 

One might almost say that no emigrants need apply, 
none, at all events, of Asiatic or European crigin. Such, 
if they survived their first summer, would obey the migra- 
tory impulse to move south, would fall into the company of 
their co-mates and brothers in exile, spend the winter with 
them, and journey with them the following spring to the 
natural breeding-ground of the species—and stop there. 
Bonelli’s Warbler would draw rein at the Alps. The Great 
Reed Warbler at Calais, and the Stork at the Dutch frontier. 
No; one might more easily divert the Nile itself than 
change the destination of one of the hundred species which 
follow its course on migration. 

The possible exceptions would be birds wintering with 
us. We have known a crippled Pochard duck induce a 
mate to stay behind with her, with the result that within a 
few years there were fifty Pochard’s nests upon one “ fleet,” 
besides several pairs of Shovellers. 

It would be worth experimenting with lightly-pinioned 
Fieldfares and Redwings in some enclosed and well-watered 
fir-covert, where whortle-berries grew profusely. 

The Black Redstart, a winter visitor to the whole line 
of our south coast, from Dover to Scilly, might conceivably 
be persuaded to become a resident breeding species by 
transferring eggs sent from the continent to the nests of 
Robins and Stonechats in suitable and guarded localities, 
and feeding the young brood through the winter as one 
feeds robins. 

Another class of birds which it would be well nigh 
useless to introduce are those which, being already starred 
as “rare British visitants,” have a fancy price upon their 
heads if shot within the four seas. But for this absurdity 
the orange-billed King Eider of Spitzbergen might easily he 
established upon the Farnes and the coast of Fife, the uve 
sputs souti: of the Arctic for which he cherishes a historic 
interest. So long as his skin is worth £ro to the lonz- 
shore poacher his case is hopeless. 

No, we must begin with the palpably foreign, whose 
claim to British domicile has never been submitted. 

All yachting men love the glorious flight of the Gannet 
—your gull is a tyro to him. Why not give us a chance to 
watch the still more marvellous evolutions of the Albatross ? 
There are several species, all are as hard as nails; Cape 
Horn weather is none too wild for them. Two kinds have, in- 
deéd, been seen on the wing off the Hebrides; a solitary 
unmated bird lived for a generation upon an isolated stack 


among the Faeroes (where the last Great Auk is believed to 
have been killed and ca/en in 1866). A few pairs, intro- 
duced experimentally upon Lundy, Ailsa Craig, and the Bass, 
for instance, might hold their own, and add a new ano 
peculiar charm to our summer seas. 

It is difficult to see why Penguins should not succeed 
upon the Farnes, or upon twenty other groups of shelving 
coast-islets, if allowed fair play, 7.¢., protection from foxes 
and the wantonness of dogs and boys. The noble owners 
of the islands of Bute and Arran have properties peculiarly 
suited for this and similar experiments. 

The beautiful red-billed Chough seems a doomed 
species ; upon the continent it is local; in our islands it is 
growing rarer every year. Its near relative, the yellow- 
billed form, is the more hopeful subject for experiment ; 
no hardier mountaineer flies, the densest mists of the Dolo- 
mites, the wildest gales of the Pyrenees have no terrors for 
this bird. We have heard its merry cackle high overhead 
whilst sitting cloud-bound and half frozen 11,000 ft. above 
sea-level. It has long been our conviction that this species 
would easily make itself at home in any rocky district be- 
tween the Mendips and the Shetlands, Wales for choice. 

The Wild Turkeys of Richmond Park are an inspiring 
tradition ; fresh blood might have saved them. Let the 
attempt be repeated in the New Forest; no nobler game 
bird is known to man. 

English pheasants are a standing reproach to us 
moderns, and an example of what may be done under 
adverse, conditions. There were surely times in our 
troubled past when the birds owed little to protection ; in 
Stephen’s reign and the Civil Wars, say; yet the original 
Colchican stock retained its vigour until the introduction 
of the Chinese Ring-necks a century since. These two 
species, and their hybrids, and the dark Japanese, are as 
well-established as many English birds, and as little likely 
to die out ; might not the list be extended? There are at 
least ten species of true pheasant, and a host of beautiful 
allies large and small, half-hardy and wholly hardy, some of 
these at least are suitable emigrants; not that desperate 
duellist the Silver Pheasant, he is impossible. The gor- 
geous Tragopans and Monauls, denizens of the bramble 
and rhododendron belt of the Himalaya, should be tried in 
Killiekrankie and some of the Yorkshire dales. 

The list of game-birds is inexhaustible. There are 
270 species from which to select emigrants; twenty 
Tetraonid@ alone, true grouse, and one hundred and fifty 
partridges! Is it so certain (esthetic reasons apart) that 
we are better without them? Two of our native forms 
evidently have weakened constitutions due to interbreeding 
and overstocking. How else explain the persistent dwind- 
ling of the British ptarmigan? Its bones are found in Ire- 
land, in Wales and Cumberland it is the merest tradition, 
it has perished from many of the lower Scottish mountains 
within recent years, despite preservation. The recurrent epi- 
demics among the Red Grouse suggest a similar cause. The 
simplest expedient for infusing fresh blood would be to 
transfer eggs of Norwegian Fjeld Ryper and Skov Ryper 
to Scottish nests of White and Red Grouse, and watch the 
results. 

The pretty little Hazel Grouse (Bonasa betulina) found 
upon the continent from Japan to the Pyrenees, is distinctly 
worth a trial. An effort should be made to acclimatise selec- 
tions from the numerous North American grouse, and above 
all the Caucasian Snow Cock, a heavier and hardier bird 
than our Black Game, and one which rejoices in stony 
solitudes above the forest growth. 

The Rock Partridge (Saxatilis) of the Alps, a larger 
and paler bird than our Red-leg, would thrive upon the 
northern coast-line of Cornwall and upon scores of Welsh 
screes tenanted at this hour by the Wheatear and the Pipit 
alone. 

The foregoing suggestions are directed—we trust with 
suitable diffidence—to such of the owners of coverts, 
moors, and mountains as can appreciate rough shooting 
and a mixed bag. Some there must be whose mental 
horizon is not bounded by a line of beaters upon one side 
and a range of butts upon the other; sportsmen who can 
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conceive a day when it shall be asked how many species 
have fallen to the guns rather than how many brace. 

Apart altogether from sport, it seems probable that 
much might be done by a combination of sympathetic 
owners of properties and the local field clubs in introducing 
foreign birds remarkable for notes or plumage to suitable 
localities. 

The Wall Creeper and Blue Rock Thrush might be 
placed in Cheddar Gorge and on the undercliffs of Folke- 
stone and the Wight, and along the southern Cornish litoral. 

The Alpine Accentor and Snow Finch would add a 
touch of life to High Cheviot and the Welsh and Scottish 
mountains. The Fire-Crest and Citril Finch, American 
Cedar Bird, Japanese Waxwing and Nutcracker should be 
introduced to the pine districts of Surrey and Berkshire as 
well as farther north. 

Now that gunning is forbidden upon the upper Thames, 
the reed-beds could be re-stocked with Bearded Tits; they 
are common in Holland, and travel well. 

The Azure Tit from Northern Russia and Penduline 
Tit from the south are worth the experiment, so are the 
Pine Grosbeak, the Japanese Grosbeak and the Rose 
Finch of the Caucasus. The Northern Bullfinch is a larger 
and much handsomer bird than ours; it is common in 
Russia, and could easily be imported. 

The mildness of our climate is a difficulty ; nearly the 
whole bird-life of the Northern States moves south at the 
approach of winter; would selected American emigrants 
stay the year round with us ? or, if obedient to the custom of 
their race, would they return ? In their case no congeners 
would lead them astray ; the east-and-west mountain ranges 
and coast-lines would sorely puzzle them; possibly they 
would follow the shores to Southern Portugal, and make 
winter quarters there. Only experiment could decide—an 
experiment well deserving trial; the merest off-chance of 
acclimatising the hardier humming-birds is worth working 
for. The eastern form of the Ruby-throat goes as far north 
as Newfoundland ; its western sister may be seen searching 
the red tassels of rides, regardless of the April sleet of 
Esquimault. 

Failures must be expected and faced, but there will be 
unexpected successes to set against them. The cult may be 
pursued upon any scale you please, even the smallest, and 
extended as popular sympathy permits. ° 

The countenance of school managers would be in- 
valuable. Coloured sheets representing the newcomers 
should be distributed, and information about them so 
pleasantly imparted that the country child should feel the 
duty of hospitality to the beautiful little strangers. 

(Let him exterminate the sparrow, if so inclined, by 
all means !) 

No difficulty need be anticipated with the local taxider- 
mist, who is usually a good fellow. 


ASHTON HILLIERS. 





A MEASURE OF SHIFTING SAND. 
IV. 


A’ the back of the Judge’s house was a steep little 
slope which ran up abruptly to a copse of saplings. 

I clambered to the summit and looked far away into 
the open country. In front of me was the lake, and 
beyond the lake a long green roll of land with tree tops 
showing up on the further side. To the left was high 
land with a few wooden shanties in grey blurs among the 
green of the woodland. Behind me it was woodland again, 
hilly, unpeopled; but to my right was a wide stretch of 
earth—pasture, orchard, and dark plough land—dotted 
sparsely with farms and gleaming here and there with the 
steel-grey of the stream. 

“The right has it,” I said. I took a mental note of 
the line the road took, slid down the summit into the 


Judge’s cabbage-bed, cut a switch, and turned to the right 
at the gateway with a light heart. 

Though Katonah was but a tiny village, it was half- 
an-hour before I got quit of the straggling shanties of the 
villagers. Rain had fallen during the night, and the roads, 
being unmacadamised, were in a quaggy, soggy condition, 
like so much quicksand. 

I was in poor trim for a long tramp—four weeks’ steady 
soak had a sort of taken out the pith—the day was hot, 
and, as I lost my first flush of good spirits, I went gloomily, 
with the thought of possible starvation at the week’s end. 

A mile from the last house I heard the noise of water 
among pebbles, and then the road swung suddenly to the 
right, and showed me a broad, clear stream babbling beauti- 
fully along a rapid. 

Up the river was a cool deep reach partly overhung 
with branches. With a little difficulty I got thither and 
spent half-an-hour in the water, letting myself float down to 
the rapid’s edge where the stream whitened, and then swim- 
ming back again. 

I resumed my tramp greatly freshened. Another mile 
or so brought me to a cross-roads, and I turned to the 
left as I saw that that road would bring me to the stream 
again. I crossed the stream by a rough plank bridge just 
where it flurried into a white slide of foam for fully fifty 
yards. A farm-house lay at a little distance from the 
bridge—a lean-to, tumble-down, one-horsed sort of a farm- 
house, with a stable to the right and a dung-hill to the 
left of the front-door 

It had a dazed, deserted look about it ; as I knocked I 
felt somehow that it was useless. The house was still as a 
tomb, not even a dog. At my second knocking a horse 
whinnied in the stable The third time I knocked I knocked 
as if I meant it, and this time a slow, shuffling, uncertain 
tread came shambling towards the door. 

For a while there was a fumbling at the key, and then 
the door opened. A tall, fat, elderly woman in a dirty 
print gown appeared. Her face was flushed, and she was 
evidently furious. 

“ What in hell ails ye?” she asked. 

I explained apologetically that I was looking for work, 
and at this she went into blind rabies. 

“Get, you dirty hobo,” she screamed, “ ge¢, or I'll 
sick the dog ’t ye.” The door was slammed in my face, 
and I was left wondering what on earth had phased her. 
That was the first house I rapped at. In a little while I 
learned to estimate the quality of my probable reception 
from a survey of the outside of the house. Gentle reader, 
if ever you “hit the dusty” beware alike of the “respect- 
able” and the “unclean.” They give you the turn down 
every time you touch them. 

The sun was setting when I returned to Katonah. I 
had sought work at some half-dozen farms, tired myself 
out, muddled myself all over with the stiff, sticky clay of 
the waggon tracks, and had nothing to show for my day’s 
endeavour. 

On the stoop sat the Judge beerily regarding his 
twitching fingers. “Grover Cleveland,” his nondescript 
mongrel, lay sprawling at his feet. The Judge looked up 
as I passed him. 

“Say,” he said, “you hain’t seen my dog do tricks, 
have ye?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, he kin do tricks. 
stirring the dog with his foot. 
Die or be a Democrat?” 

Grover wagged his tail. 

“ Now, none o’ your shamming, stupid,” said the Judge, 
“which’d you ruther do, die or be a Democrat ?” 

The dog stretched himself upon the flooring and lay 
still. “See,” cried the Judge, “he’d ruther die than be a 
Democrat. Yes, sir, he’d ruther die. Now, how d’ ye 
think I taught him to do that? T’ll eld you how I taught 
him to do that. When he was a pup I taught him to 


Now, Grover,” he said, 
“Which’d you ruther do? 


down at the word ‘Democrat,’ an’ now when he hears the 
word ‘ Democrat’ 
sir,” 


he downs the same as you see. Yes, 
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Passing through the house I went upstairs to the 
mean room we had hired. It was curiously hot and stuffy, 
smelling of stale tobacco and the fumes of strong drink. 
The last of the light lay in a golden splash along the wall, 
and on the bed were the two huddled heaps I had expected. 

Johnson in tremulous tones was calling on Powys to 
witness the strange tremors of his limbs. “ Tha—that’s 
a—pretty—good switch, Powsy.” 

Powys in a voice half hysterical, half maudlin, sought 
a little of the glory for himself. 

“Yes, so it is, Johnson. But tha—that one” (here 
his leg twitched: uncannily in all the uncontrol of incipient 
delirium tremens), “ tha—that one, it wasn’t, it wasn’t such 
a bad one, Johnnie.” 

Here Johnson raised himself upon an elbow. 

“So you’ve come back, have ye?” he said disgustedly. 
“So ye’ve come back. Ye damned old rook. I suppose 
ye think ye’re too good to come ’n’ get drunk like a 
Christian.” 

“Macey,” gurgled Powys, “you should ’ve been with 
us, Macey. Johnnie and I we had—we had—we had a 
half-dollar flask between us.” 

Johnson sat on the bed’s edge and wearily stretched 
himself. 

“What a life! What a life!” he grunted. 
there any more whiskey in that flask?” 

“Not a drop.” 

“ Powsy, there’s no more whiskey? Put on ye’re wee 
coat, my wee buckshot, ’n’ come on round to Geren’s.” 

Powys sat up and felt a feverish forehead with twitch- 
ing hands. He was dangerously near the blind madness 
of the horrors. His was the more finely-strung nature, 
the more delicate physique ; the excesses which the burly 
Johnson had butted through with equanimity had reduced 
him to a limp, twittering ghost, a something aguish and 
dyspeptic. 

“What a life! What a life!” he 

“Cabul Town’s by Cabul River, 
Draw the bugle, blow the sword.” 
Pausing in his declamation (I never knew him get beyond 
the second line), he suddenly bowed himself forward, 
and, grasping the rumpled bed-clothes, hurled them at 
me with a wild shriek of uncanny merriment. 

He put on his coat and caught Johnson by the arm. 
= Now, Macey,” he said, “ we'll go and dice Billy for cock- 
tails.” 

“Dry up, you two,” I pleaded, “ we’ve not got any too 
much money. You've had enough for one day, and we've 
not struck jobs yet, remember that.” It was an unlucky 
phrase. In their semi-sober state my closing words sug- 
gested nothing but the refrain of a sentimental song. 

Bawling the sickly words they tottered lovingly down 
the ricketty stairs : 

“Then you'll remember, 


You’ll remem—ber 
Me.” 


“Hey, is 


cackled vaguely. 


JouHN MASEFIELD. 
(Z'o be continued.) 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By Munliceps. 


ScHoot Boarp ELECTIONS. 


Ir, as seems probable, the Education Bill fails to 
become law before the autumn Session, a curious 
problem will arise. One object of the bill is to kill 
school boards, which will cease to exist as soon 
as the Act comes into operation. But the triennial 
School Board election is due in September next. What 
is to be done? It would seem absurd to re-elect a 


body already sentenced to death. One proposal, made 
apparently by the Education Department itself, suggests 
that members of school boards shall retire en bloc 
by refusing to be nominated at the coming election. 
But even supposing that they were willing to commit 
suicide, this proposal does not meet the difficulty, for 
other persons might get themselves nominated, and 
would then succeed to all the rights, duties, and powers 
of the existing boards. At any rate, we trust that 
there are enough Nonconformists in every school 
board district to defeat so humiliating a proposal. 
This, unfortunately, may not be sufficient. The Educa- 
tion Acts, for some unexplained reason, omit to fix 
the date of the triennial election, leaving the matter 
entirely to the Department : 

“ The election of a school board shall be held at such time 
and in such manner and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Education Department may from time to time by 
order prescribe.” 36 and 37 Vict., c. 86, sched. 2, 

At present elections are held under several regulations 
issued from Whitehall in August, 1895. Membership 
of school boards will expire at the ordinary time, but 
members may continue to act until their successors 
are appointed. What will Sir John Gorst do? Will 
he fix the date of election for, say, December, by which 
time the bill should be either law or waste paper? Such 
a course seems possible, although it would undoubtedly 
violate the spirit of the Education Acts. 


LICENSING REFORM IN HAMPSHIRE. 


A return of the number of licensed houses in the 
county of Hampshire was presented last week at 
Quarter Sessions. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, at whose in- 
stance the return had been compiled, then proposed the 
appointment of a committee to consider what steps 
should be taken to reduce the excess of licensed 
houses, and to invite a conference with the brewers 
owning such houses. The magistrates had resolved, 
in 1890, that one house to every 300 of the population 
was amply sufficient. Now twenty of the smaller towns, 
with a population of 58,000, had 361 licensed houses, 
orone to every 160. Bournemouth, with 59,000, had only 
thirty-seven licensed houses and fourteen hotels. Similar 
discrepancies between population and public-houses 
existed in rural parishes. Mr. P. L. Sclater, who was 
‘‘ neither a politician nor a teetotaler” and would not 
‘deprive a poor man of his beer,” seconded. Admiral 
Field opposed the motion as being twelve years too 
late. Mr. Percy Gye, speaking from his experience as 
a County Court judge, supported it : 

“The present difficulty arose mainly from the enormous 
competition in the brewing trade. There was an enormous 
number of houses, an excessive number; cases were con- 
stantly before him in which publicans complained of the 
hardship arising from competition and tied-houses. The 
result was that a tenant was induced to sell all he could.” 

Further discussion followed, and the motion was 
carried. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s speech, which is fully 
reported in the Hampshire Chronicle of July 19, should 
be read by all interested in licensing reform. Even under 
the existing law much may be done by local effort, if 
well informed and wisely directed. Every county might 
follow the example of Hampshire and publish a return 
of its licensed houses. 


WatTER CHARGES. 


A matter of some interest to local authorities who 
supply water has been decided by the Court of Appeal. 
The Barnard Castle Urban Council supplied the North- 
Eastern School with water for a swimming bath, and 
wanted to charge by meter. Mr. Justice Buckley, how- 
ever, decided that the supply was for ‘‘ domestic 
purposes,” z.e., was included in the water rate. That 
decision is now reversed on the ground that the supply 
was for the ‘‘ business” of the school. But this does 
not mean that all water supplied to schools may be 
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charged for under the head of ‘‘ business purposes.” 
Water for the schoolhouse and for washing, even out of 
doors, is still covered by the water rate. The Court’s 
decision, indeed, was based on a “conclusion of fact 
that the bath was really constructed for the purpose of 
teaching swimming to the boys.” The decision seems 
reasonable enough, and we cannot help thinking that 
a meter system is much better than a water rate system, 
or at least that the meaning of ‘‘ domestic purposes” 
should be restricted. 


(Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDUCATION BILL, 1gez. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The debates in Committee of the House of 
Commons, and the criticisms of men like Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley, Mr. Acland, and others, are gradually bringing 
home to the public the fact that the bill contains only the 
skeleton of an administrative system, and that its supporters 
have no clear idea of the new system which is to replace the 
present one. 

The bill is a monument of vagueness in drafting. The 
language is as different from that of the careful, precise, and 
definite Education Act of 1870 as is Kipling’s English 
from R. L. Stevenson’s. There is nothing like it on the 
Statute Book except the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
but it contains more material for friction than even that 
classical example of how statutes should not be drawn. The 
relations of the “three in one” authorities, viz., County 
Council, County Committee, and managers, are left to be 
decided by chance or the Law Courts, whilst the Board of 
Education is given almost unlimited power—not to force 
the local authorities to provide educational facilities—but 
to interfere in the construction of the committees, and to 
act as Court of Appeal in quarrels between the public autho- 
rity and the Church managers. 

Of all the jumps in the dark which the public is in- 
vited to make by the bill, none exceeds in risk the proposal 
to leave the real working authority, 7.¢., the committee, to be 
constituted by a “scheme” after the bill has become law. 

The clauses relating to the “ scheme ”—an ill-omened 
but characteristic term—are 12 (1-5) and 16 (2-3). 

As these stand at present, the ratepayer has absolutely 
no guarantee that there will be a single elected representative 
upon this committee. |The Council is only obliged to 
nominate a bare majority and must accept nominees of other 
unknown corporations or associations. But in the con- 
stitution of this committee it is plainly intended that the 
Board of Education shall have the controlling hand. 

The Board is made the judge as to whether it is 
desirable that nominees of “other bodies” (there is no 
definition of an educational “body” in the bill!) should 
be put on a committee when the County Council has not 
thought fit so to do, and lest any opportunity should be 
lost of getting non-representative members upon the com- 
mittee, it is provided that the Board must give pubiicity to 
the scheme submitted to it by the County Council before 
approval, thus inviting suggestions from outside. 

The provision of 16 (2) that the scheme “ may contain 
such incidental or consequential provisions as may appear 
necessary or expedient ” is so comprehensive that it would 
be dangerous to predicate any limit to the further interfer- 
ence of the Board of Education. Lastly, the Board of 


Education, if unable to bend the opinion of the only elected 
authority in the new educational administration can break 
it by means of a provisional order which the County Council 
will not have much chance of successfully opposing in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hance, of Liverpool, in a paper read before the 
School Board Clerks’ Congregation (a non-political body), 
summed up these clauses, thus: “One thing is abundantly 
clear, and that is, that, if the bill passes in its present form, 
the new authorities will be handed over, body and soul, 
to the tender mercies of the Board of Education, tempered 
only by the power of the local authority—in the last resort 
—to oppose the Board’s Provisional Orders in Parliament.” 

Such power as this has never before been given 
to a Government Department, and never ought to. 


The “scheme” will be the constitutional, financial, 
and administrative text book of the committee; 
it will contain provisions affecting the livelihood 


of all the elementary teachers of each county, and 
trench upon both political and _ religious principles 
which have hitherto and will always arouse the keenest 
partisanship. It is intolerable that the country should be 
kept in the dark as to even the main outlines of these 
“schemes ”—those which will be applicable to all alike. 

If only these were scheduled as a “common form” in 
the bill, and were found to provide for its many omissions 
—in short, to cloth its skeleton with flesh—the distrust of 
the Board of Education would be removed, and the 
County Councils both guided and constitutionally controlled 
in creating their educational system. 

Mr. Balfour has endeavoured to convince Parliament 
that the County Councils will be the real control- 
ling authority, although the drafting of the bill 
points to the virtual independence of the Educa- 
tional Committee. But it meeds no prophet to pre- 
dict that County Councils cannot manage the educa- 
tional work as they have done the highways, &c. The 
amount of work to be done, and the need to do it promptly, 
will force them to delegate more initiative and responsibility 
to the Educational Committee than they have done to any 
other committees. Consequently, as the powers, duties, and 
qualifications of these committees will be different from 
anything with which we are acquainted in local govern- 
ment, the principal provisions applicable to all counties 
alike ought to be settled by Parliament. 

In the first place, it is of especial importance that all 
these schemes should adapt the provisions of the 3rd 
Schedule of the Act of 1870, which are rules for conduct- 
ing the business of the School Board and regulating such 
matters as the number of ordinary meetings, quorum, pre- 
vious notice necessary for important business, office of 
chairman, and term of his service, &c. 

Also Section 34 of the Education Act, 1870, prevent- 
ing any member of a School Board or manager appointed 
by them from holding an office of profit under the Board 
or being concerned in any contract with it, should be 
adapted to the Education Committee and managers. 

Both these are to be repealed by the bill, but 
interests of purity of administration demand that similar 
provisions should be applied to the members of the new 
authorities. 

It is of still greater urgency that some limitation 
should be incorporated of the “ bodies” to whom the Board 
of Education may give representatives, and that the quali- 
fication, term of office, &c., of these nominees should be 
settled. 

In the interests of the ratepayers, who are entitled to 
know how the money is being spent, the meetings should 
be declared public. 

Further, such a “common form’ 
should embrace a statement of 


> of the “scheme” 


(a) the powers delegated by the C.C. to the com- 
mittee, 

(b) the funds placed at their disposal and the hand- 
ling of the same, 
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(c) the precautions (if any) to be taken against par- 
tiality or injustice. 

As far as the bill, when finally settled, allows the 

“common form” should determine the boundaries of the 


powers of the committees and the managers in such 
matters as: 


(a) The strength and qualifications of the staff to be 
engaged by the managers. 

(b) The scale of salaries. 

(c) The school material to be used and how to be 
ordered and paid for. 

(d) The curriculum, hours of attendance, and holi- 
days. 

(e) The change of the organisation or character of a 
school. 

(f) The abolition or imposition of school fees. 

(g) The closing of unnecessary schools or amalga- 
mation of schools of the like denomination. 


The bill, in abolishing the School Boards, destroys 
the administrative machinery and experience which had 
grown up around that system. It creates a new authority 
absolutely without previous experience, entrusts all the 
schools to them, leaves them to find their way almost un- 
guided through the maze of repealed Education Acts and 
this bill and make a working scheme of the combination. 

The incorporation of such a common form would at 
least define the general outline of the committee’s powers, 
assist them in getting the system in working order, allay 
the well-founded distrust of the public to giving public 
departments “blank cheques” to fill up at pleasure, and 
materially aid Mr. Balfour in getting the bill through Par- 
liament. 

The word “ control” is, as Mr. Hance says, one “ of 
those vague expressions which may mean nearly anything 
or almost nothing, and is calculated to create endless friction 
and breed innumerable misunderstandings, which are, of 
course, to be determined by the Board of Education.” 

It will be for the public welfare that this expression 
“control” should be amplified by statutory provisions de- 
finitely determining the relative powers of the two parties 
in some such way as herein suggested.—Yours, &c., 


EpGAR T. WoopDHEAD. 
Huddersfield, July, 1902. 


NEW ZEALAND FINANCES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr, A. W. Dakers, in his letter on “ New Zea- 
land Finances,” demands your authority for speaking of 
them “in a disparaging tone.” There are a few of his asser- 
tions for which it would be interesting to know his 
authority. ‘For instance, he says: “It is no exaggeration 
to say that every penny of debt is guaranteed by some 
tangible asset.” Everyone who has lived in New Zealand 
knows that there are railways, harbour works, piers, Xc., 
responsible for many thousands of pounds of the debt, 
which were simply constructed for political purposes, and 
which in no sense represent value equivalent to the money 
spent on them. It may be capital, at least a sort of 
capital, on a par in value with that of the companies 
financed by Mr. Hooley or Mr. Whitaker Wright. 

Again, Mr. Dakers asserts : “ The revenue has for years 
exceeded the income.” It is a sort of excess, possibly, but 
when the surplus is nominally, say, half a million, inquiry 
reveals the fact that perhaps a million and a half have been 
borrowed in the same period. 

Has Mr. Dakers any authority for these assertions, so 
confidently made, other than that of Mr. Seddon and the 
officials, the result of whose policy is under discussion ? If 
so, will he give it >—Yours, &c., 


W. STEADMAN ALDIis. 





MR. HOBSON AND PROTECTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—You ask me to give chapter and verse for 
believing that Mr. Hobson considers Protection necessaty 
for the maintenance of British supremacy. 

Allow me to trespass on your space by the following 
somewhat lengthy quotations from “The Approaching 
Abandonment of Free Trade” in the March number of the 
Fortnightly Review, the article which Mr. Crozier re- 
garded as indicating Mr. Hobson’s Protectionist tendencies. 


(1) “ Now, this is just where the practical business man 
everywhere joins issue with the Free Trade theorist. He 
knows that there is not room for all in the present régime 
of compétitive trade. The chief force behind the Imperial- 
ism to which all the most advanced industrial countries, 
including the United States, have committed themselves 
is the growing pressure for new markets for surplus goods 
and capital in existing markets; every nation whose manu- 
facturers and traders are fitted with modern machinery and 
transport appliances is ever on the strain to find new 
markets. Why it should be possible for anyone who has 
any goods to sell, or money to invest, to experience diffi- 
culty in selling or investing; why there should not be as 
many buyers equally eager to buy as there are sellers eager 
to sell—/hese are questions which the Free Trade economist 
may be invited to answer. But the facts are beyond 
dispute. In Great Britain, Germany, America, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the power of producing 
goods grows far faster than the needs of consumers, as ex- 
hibited in effective demand, with the result of a continual 
tendency to over-production, which, occurring periodically, 
brings crises and depressions, during which there is general 
unemployment of large masses of capital and labour. The 
full efficacy of Free Trade policy is really based upon a 
theory which is everywhere contradicted by current fact, 
viz., that all trade being a mere exchange of goods and ser- 
vices, there must always be as much willingness to buy as 
to sell, so that there can be no real collision of interests 
between trading individuals or nations. In point of fact, 
the trading classes in a nation find that markets which 
ought in theory to be unlimited are rigidly limited that 
they cannot sell all they can produce and wish to sell, that, 
in a word, there are not enough markets to go all round.” 


(2) “ The Political Economist and the belated Free Trade 
statesman may explain the advantages of ‘round-about’ 
trade, and how it is better to rely upon improved and 
cheapened qualities of goods, till they are black in the 
face; their arguments will sound idle words to the traders 
who are standing with full warehouses and investors who 
cannot find an outlet for their capital, because the Govern- 
ments of other nations have earmarked for their subjects 
the new trade with the teeming populations of the East.” 


(3) ‘“‘ The great areas of internal Free Trade, which we 
term France, Germany, and the United States, represent 
the rule in modern history. England’s policy has been the 
exception. It has long been doubtful whether Great Bri- 
tain could hold out in her solitary career; it is now toler- 
ably certain that she will collapse to the inherent logic 
which binds Imperialism to Protection.” 


(4) “ The decay of agriculture, directly attributable in 
large measure to the industrial specialisation of a Free 
Policy, has long been a matter of regret, not only among 
sentimental and artistic folk, but among the few thinkers 
who concern themselves with the roots of sound national 
life.” 


(5) ‘Our one-sided Free Trade Empire, like other ab- 
normalities, tends in the course of nature to disappear.” 


However Mr. Hobson, led away by his political asso- 
ciations and opinions, may explain away these views, the 
fact remains, in my opinion, that Mr. Hobson at heart be- 
lieves Protection a necessary condition of national sanity 
and greatness, as well as of enduring industrial supremacy. 

But I hope that Mr. Hobson will settle all doubts as to 
his economic views by writing another interesting work on 
Economics, and giving to the world a clear account of his 
views on Protection and Free Trade.—Yours, &c., 


JosePH MENZIEs. 
15, Hamilton-gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W., 
July 19, 1902. 
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“TERRA PATERNA, VALE!” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the review, signed “S. G. O.,” of President 
Brennan’s volume of Latin verse, “Terra Paterna, Vale !” 
the remark occurs: “There are a few blemishes, as is 
natural.” But among these no notice is taken of one 
occurring in the last line of the specimen quoted from 
Childe Harold. Will“ S. G. O.” or President Brennan give 
us the authority for the form rudior ?—Yours, &c., 


WILLIAM EVERETT. 
Quinay, Massachusetts, U.S.A., July 8, 1902. 





THE DEAD SON. 


HE little son was dead 
Ere he was born, alas. 
Never upon his hapless head 
The saving water was. 


In Crios-na-Lanna drear 
They laid the precious clay 

That will not rise in any year 
Nor on the Judgment Day. 


As she went to and fro 
Her tears fell down like rain 

For the small son she might not know 
Whom she had borne in pain. 


As she went out about 
Her tears they burned like fire 

For the small wandering soul cast out 
That was Our Lord’s desire. 


As she went to the well 
Past Crios-na-Lanna dark, 

She heard the sheep and the sheep-bell 
And many a happy lark. 


O’er churchyard grave and moss 
The sheep cropped, well content ; 

The little grave without a cross 
Cried to her as she went. 


She never raised her eyes, 
But drew the water clear. 

Is that a new-born babe that cries, 
Or straying lambkin near ? 


O is it lamb or child 

That leaves the churchyard sod ? 
A little lamb all undefiled 

And like the Lamb of God. 


That seeks its mother mild 
With tender soft alarms, 

O is it lamb or is it child 
That bleats within her arms? 


O is it child or lamb 
That pushes at her breast ? 

A lamb that sought its straying dam 
And has come home to rest. 


On Crios-na-Lanna’s rock 

The sheep browse safe from harms. 
One little lamb has left the flock 

And leaped into her arms. 


By Crios-na-Lanna lone 
At morning-tide and even, 

The hungry heart has found its own, 
The mother is in heaven. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


REVIEWS. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., 
D.D. Volume IV., P'eroma—Zuzim. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 1902. 


It is a natural thing to a reviewer of a book like this to start 
with a comparison between it and the Encyclopadia 
Biblica, which was noticed in these columns a few weeks 
ago. Comparisons, indeed, are often odious, and seldom 
agreeable either to the comparer or to the compared. But 
a few outer traits here suggest themselves even to the most 
cursory reader. For example, the contributors to this volume 
number 115, but to the third volume of the Encyclopidia 
Biblica they numbered but fifty-nine. Of the 115 only 
nine are foreign or continental (for all purposes of 
comparison we may reckon American theologians as 
more English than the natives); of the fifty-nine, twenty- 
three are foreign, either German, or Dutch, or French. Of 
the writers in both volumes we can count only eleven. 
There is comfort in these figures. It shows that the number 
of competent home-bred scholars equal to the work expected 
in high-class encyclopedias is much more considerable than 
the censorious and self-depreciatory Englishman would @ 
priori have conceived or conceded. Thirty years ago so 
much could not have been said for our native scholarship. 
There were then in Germany names like those of Ewald, 
Hupfeld, Riem, Lagarde, Kuenen, Reuss, Weizsiicker, 
Holtzmann, and hosts hardly inferior, but too numerous 
to mention. Baur had died, but men who had helped to 
make his school illustrious still lived. In England we had 
in Hatch, Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort men of pre-eminent 
learning, high character and, in certain cases, even genius, 
but no such multitude of workers as they had in Germany. 
That we have not fallen on the meaner days of the 
’Exiyovot will be abundantly evident to the student of the 
home names in these two books. As regards the art of the 
printer, as well as the scrupulous and scholarly care of the 
editors, the Biblica may be said to be an easy first; but 
as regards the grant of space to the contributors, and liberty 
to inquire and expatiate, the Dictionary deserves the palm. 
The Bibdlica is a type of what rigorous conscientiousness 
and personal painstaking in an editor can accomplish. The 
Dictionary shows how much a whole may be weakened 
by an editor being absorbed in details rather than in the 
special oversight of all the parts and the interpenetration of 
them by a common spirit. The Bidlica is a striking 
example of the dangerous degree in which a passing phase 
of the editorial mind may subordinate to itself all the con- 
tributors and all their contributions. The Dictionary 
is an excellent example of how little the most eminent con- 
tributors, taken by themselves, can make a perfectly satis~ 
factory work. Each book addresses a different consti- 
tuency. Which of them may ultimately best serve the cause 
of learning it is impossible at this moment to prophesy— 
though prophecy would have been easier had the best-known 
editor of the Bidblica been less omnipresent and less pos- 
sessed by ideas that may be those of a scholar, but are not 
themselves either critical or scholarly. 

We must not, however, be tempted into unprofitable 
comparisons and still more unprofitable prophecies. Yet 
we desire here to select one point of difference in the 
Dictionary which is altogether to its praise, and, though 
not uniformly good, is yet educative and excellent. The 
Biblica ignores biblical theology, forgetful of the fact 
that not to interpret the thought of a book—even where our 
principles of interpretation may be somewhat imperfect—is 
where knowledge is most essential to leave the student in 
ignorance. Now, some of the best work in this Dictionary 


is concerned with the thought of both the Old and the New 
The biblical theology of this volume is, in- 
There is a long and important 


Testaments. 
deed, mainly soteriological. 
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discussion by Professor B. B. Warfield, of Princeton, on 
“ Predestination,” though what he so terms would have been 
better named “ Divine Sovereignty.” It is a discussion of 
the place filled by the will of God in the government and in 
the salvation of man. The article is rather too American in 
style ; and it is not always quite accurate in statement. Thus 
the author says: 


“None other than a literary interest, however, can 
attach to the change thus introduced: ‘foreordain’ and 
‘predestinate’ are exact synonyms, the choice between 
which can be determined only by taste. The somewhat 
widespread notion that the 17th century theology distin- 
guished betweén them, rests on a misapprehension of the 
evidently carefully adjusted usage of them in the West- 
minster Confession.” 


Now, in spite of this very categorical statement we 
desire emphatically to differ from the writer. “ Fore- 
ordain” and “predestinate” are not synonyms. The 
one specifically applies to destiny, the other may have in 
destiny an application, but covers the whole field of what 
we call “ providence” or government. To take an illustra- 
tion from a Westminster document, we can say: “God has 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass,” but we cannot say, 
“God has predestinated whatsoever comes to pass”; in 
other words, “foreordain” may apply to events as well as 
persons, but “ predestinate” applies to persons and their 
destinies rather than to events. 

Of other papers on biblical theology there are several 
on what may be termed “the nature and the state of man,” 
such as a careful and most cautious discussion on “ Biblical 
Psychology,” by Professor Laidlaw—though we could have 
wished it to be more exhaustive and exact—and a discussion 
on “ Sin,” by Canon Bernard, of Salisbury. We notice here 
a defect that is common to several articles, a tendency to 
take—especially New Testament—writers singly and in 
succession, without being always accurate in the succession 
or just as respects the new and high elements which a single 
writer like, say, Paul, may have contributed to the doctrine. 
The Christian doctrine of sin can hardly be discussed even 
as a New Testament doctrine without placing it in relation 
to the anthropology as a whole—the history of man in the 
past—and the movement of thought in the Church, 
especially of the West. As a question in thought sin pre- 
sents to us graver difficulties than any other doctrine in the 
New Testament. We have a discussion of the doctrine, but 
we have no attempt to state it in such forms as bring the 
scheme of thought to which it belongs into relation with 
living mind. 

There are also a number of very admirable discussions 
as to the person and work of Christ. These are represented 
by a learned and elaborate account of “Salvation” and the 
“ Saviour,” by Professor Adams Brown; a most scholarly 
discussion on “ Propitiation ” and the phrase “ Son of Man,” 
by Canon Driver, and “Son of God,” by Professor Sanday, 
who happily allows himself a short and illuminative appen- 
dix on patristic thought. There is also a most adequate 
and satisfactory discussion on “ Sacrifice,’ by Professor 
Paterson, of Aberdeen, on “ Regeneration” and “ Sanctifi- 
cation,” by Professor Vernon Bartlet, a less satisfactory and 
adequate consideration of the important term “ Righteous- 
ness,” by Professor Stevens, of Yale, and a discussion by the 
Master of University College, Durham, on “ Sacraments” ; 
but it is, as was indeed inevitable, rather patristic than 
biblical. 

Of papers that raise questions in historical criticism we 
have an elaborate discussion by Graf von Baudissin on 
“Priests and Levites,” which, while it does not deal in the 
comprehensive and comparative way of Robertson Smith’s 
article in the Bidlica, yet it is more detailed in its examina- 
tion of the Old Testament and in its discussion of the 
historical priesthood in Israel. The position of Baudissin 
is cautious and conservative without ceasing to be en- 
lightened and critical. But the gem of work in this depart- 
ment is the late A. B. Davidson’s article on “ Prophecy and 
Prophets.” We here can see the qualities that made David- 
son one of the most stimulating of teachers and attractive of 
men. No man did more for Old Testament scholarship 


through the interest in it he created in his students, and 
consequently the number of eminent scholars he turned out. 
He was a man who had an extraordinary power of silence, 
yet it was silence that did not spring from fear of others, but 
rather, as it were, from fear of himself. He was jealous of 
rashness, of prejudice, of dogmatism in judgment, and he 
turned upon his own conclusions the same severely critical 
and, as it were, detached mind that he turned on the prob- 
lems of literature and of history. He was to every capable 
student a great object lesson in sober, reverent, yet bold and 
creative scholarship. There never was a man more ruthless 
to pretence, or more respectful of conviction, and his 
scholars saw at work a mind whose passion it was to be just, 
whose love of truth was incontestable, whose honesty of 
thought would never allow him to go beyond his evidence, 
and ever compelled him so to examine it as to discover 
whether it would bear the weight of his inference, or was too 
conjectural to carry him further than a modest doubt. In 
the very opening of this paper he shows how little he can 
deal in a narrow spirit with his subject. He has to place 
prophecy in its historical and ideal relations in order that he 
may get to work on it in its actual surroundings. He finds 
it rooted in the very idea of religion; it is the man who 
sees God who can speak concerning Him; and a God who 
cannot speak to men does not live. He shows also its con- 
nection with worship and with national life. He says 
truly : 
“In inquiring into the prophetic mind it is the prophet’s 
own idea of himself that is of interest; but his idea of him- 
self did not differ from the people’s idea of him though in 


his own case the idea was based on his consciousness, in 
the case of the people on their observation.” 


He brings out in a very admirable way the relation between 
prophet and King, or God and the people, or religion and 
tue nation. Here is a most interesting distinction between 
the true and the false prophet : 


“A hard-and-fast line of demarcation between true and 
false prophecy can hardly be drawn. The fact that pro- 
phecy was the embodiment of a religious-national spirit 
accounts for what is called false prophecy. When the 
spirit that animated the prophet pursued predominantly 
national ends, he was a false prophet; when fhe ends 
pursued were religious and ethical the prophet was true, 
because in the religion of Jehovah the national was tran- 
sient, and the ethical abiding.” 


While prediction is not the whole of prophecy, yet Davidson 
does not allow that it can be eliminated from it ; if God lived 
and man lived it was impossible that either the present or 
the future could be divorced from Him. In his treatment 
of Messianic prophecy he is peculiarly suggestive. He 
says : 
“It is the unity of God that suggests to men’s minds the 
unity of mankind; and the moral being of God that suggests 


the moral perfection of mankind. And such ideas hardly 
prevailed before the prophetic age.” 


There is nothing finer than the way in which he de- 
velops the significance of the Servant of God in the deutero- 
Isaiah, making atonement by bearing the sins of the 
guilty while himself innocent. His discussion on this point 
raises a question which we should have liked to have seen 
handled dealing with New Testament theology, namely, the 
impossibility of explaining the New Testament idea of 
propitiation through the idea of animal sacrifice and ritual 
worship. The “suffering Servant of God” as a climax in 
prophetic revelation, had more to do with the Apostolic 
interpretation of Christ than all the sacrifices and all the 
ritual co-ordinated in the Levitical worship. 

It is impossible to notice in our limited space all the 
articles which in this rich and scholarly volume call for race- 
ful mention. The articles of Mr. Bebb, Mr. Milligaa, and Mr. 
Redpath on “ Versions,” of Mr. White on the “ Vulgate,” of 
Professor Nestle on the “ Septuagint” and the “ Text of the 
New Testament,” of Professor Strack on the “Text of the 
Old Testament,” are all articles worthy of their writers’ 
reputation as scholars, and of the work in which they 
appear. It js a matter of real congratulation to English 
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scholarship that such books as this Dictionary and the 
Biblica should have been in process of publication at the 
same time. It speaks volumes for our scholarship, for the 
interest of the Churches in the Scriptures, and for the de- 
sire of the English mind to know what is thought and what 
research has discovered concerning the sources whence it 
has drawn its inspiration and its faith. 
A. M. F. 





VICTORIA. 


VICTORIA: SA VIE, SON ROLE, son REGNE—L’ HERITAGE 
p’EpovarpD VII. Par A. Chevalley. Paris: Librairie Ch. 
Delagrave, 15, Rue Soufflot. 


“La vie de la Reine Victoria, son réle dans l’évolution 
politique de 1 Angleterre contemporaine, tels sont—il n’y 
faut pas chercher autre chose—les deux objets de cette 
étude. Sans doute, c’est trop d’un.” 


CERTAINLY it is, the scope of the book is too great; and 
after a few chapters devoted to unravelling some piece of 
diplomatic intrigue we suddenly return to the Queen as 
wife and mother. 

It is said that the judgment of strangers is the judg- 
ment of posterity: it may be claimed at least on behalf of 
this book that it represents the late Queen in a more ob- 
jective manner than almost any English treatment could 
have done. Some minor differences of taste between the 
two nations also help to allow M. Chevalley to write 
rather more frankly on certain topics than an Englishman 
would have done. Nor could a foreigner be expected to 
come within the influence of that “apotheosis” of which 
the Queen had become the subject during the last years 
of her life. The word is well chosen by reason of its 
associations of that ascription of divinity made to the 
Cesars; and something of the thing was certainly there. 
The Queen had become a sacred being for all but the more 
scurrilous part of the English Press ; and the Z'zmes had for 
many years shown itself most respectful and decorous in 
its mention of the Royal family. Another thing M. 
Chevalley enables us to do, that is to see-the process by 
which the Queen came to be what she was for her subjects. 
It is true that at the time of her death it was said that if she 
had died thirty years ago, the nation would have been much 
less moved. This was a merely negative way of putting 
the fact, and men were not in the mood at such a time to 
say anything more ; but M. Chevalley shows us very clearly 
that there were fluctuations of popular feeling about the 
Queen, and that the uncritical impressions which read the 
last thirteen years of her life into her whole reign did her 
less than justice, for it obliterated the fact that she owed 
her position at the last not a little to her own character. 
This must be accounted for partly by the length of her 
reign, in which were covered two whole generations: so that 
thé risen generation of the last period did not count as part 
of its experience the vicissitudes of the earlier part of the 
reign. This may be illustrated again by the indifference 
which the present generation shows towards the results of 
the victories of the generation before—it has never known 
the want of those things for which its fathers fought, and 
dissipates its inheritance like an idle heir. 

M. Chevalley; generally, does not allow the unfriendly 
feelings which unhappily sometimes prevailed between his 
own country and this for many years to warp his judgment. 
Being a Liberal he has no great enthusiasm for the third 
Napoleon, but, of course, he cannot forget that it was his 
country that had to suffer through the war of 1870-1, and 
he laments rather bitterly that England did nothing to 
check Prussia. He sees in the economic rivalry of Eng- 
land and Germany a chastisement for England’s desertion 
of France. This tone is a little unfortunate, as one might 
as well say that the humiliation of France was a “ visita- 
tion” for her abandonment of England at the end of the 


Crimean War ; either inference would proceed from an odd 
theory of the government of the world. We think that M. 
Chevalley at times indulges his imagination too much. We 
have good reason, it is true, to be thankful to him for ex- 
ercising this gift; it has reproduced for us in a vivid 
manner Victoria at one time as a young girl, just come to 
the throne, eager to enjoy her new freedom, not willing to 
sacrifice her girlhood in one day to the crushing responsi- 
bilities of her position, getting a little out of hand from the 
point of view of Melbourne and her Ministers ; then again 
as a young wife, later as a recluse, after her happiness had 
been destroyed for ever—once more emerging in the even- 
ing of her days with something of her youthful animation. 
Yet, as we say, in treating matters of policy, M. Chevalley 
reconstructs rather too treely. To state facts barely and 
crudely is dull and not inspiring, but it is safe, and there 
is always the temptation to a lively fancy to see more than 
is to be seen. In particular, we offer the opinion that 
M. Chevalley has made too much of the conflict between 
the Crown and Parliament, ending according to him in the 
defeat of Parliament. He seems to overlook certain things. 
Thus, in the domestic sphere, the Crown suffered certain 
encroachments, in the distribution of honours, in the pre- 
rogative of mercy, and, not least, from the Royal point of 
view, the control of the Army, when the Commander-in- 
Chief was made subordinate to the Secretary of State by 
the Cardwell reforms, and later, when his tenure of office 
was limited to five years. (M. Chevalley mentions the Army.) 
It was chiefly in the region of foreign relations that the 
Crown is supposed to have become stronger at the expense 
of Parliament. Here, again, it must be remembered that 
almost any monarch who reigns for sixty-four years is, long 
before the end of that time, in a position of peculiar autho- 
rity compared with any one of her Ministers who come and 
go; if they re-appear, there has been an interval in which 
they know nothing of the secret negotiations attached to 
the office, while the Sovereign has had access to all the 
papers; but the authority that comes from accumulated 
experience is largely personal, and cannot be handed on 
intact to the successor. Victoria was regaining some of 
the power that George III. exercised but his successors 
lost by reason of the shortness of their reigns. Again, 
foreign policy is often a difficult matter for parliamentary 
discussion, and to-day most of our debates follow the an- 
nouncement of a fait accompli. Lord Salisbury’s account 
of the difficulties of a diplomatist, who is, as it were, playing 
whist while two noisy people are standing behind him and 
discussing his hand, will be at once remembered in this 
connection. The public discussion of foreign policy in 
this country is done not least by agitation out of Parliament, 
and in one conspicuous instance the Queen is supposed to 
have resented opposition carried on this way. M. Chevalley 
certainly does not underestimate the part played by the 
Prince Consort. Bagehot says that his own generation 
would never know how much the country owed 
to Prince Albert. Even now it is hard to deter- 
mine the extent of his influence. It might be thought 
that if he had all the power that M. Chevalley 
ascribes to him, the difference caused by his death 
would have been more noticeable. ‘To this it may be 
replied that Palmerston died soon afterwards, and that it 
had been with him that the Queen and Prince Albert 
had had their great encounters; and we know that the 
Queen for a long time walked in the lines that Prince Albert 
had laid down. Yet his political influence did not live in 
her mind so long as his memory stayed in her heart. She 
declined from his Liberalism and Cobdenism ; under the 
influence of Disraeli she favoured Imperialism. 

She and the Prince Albert had followed popular senti- 
ment rather reluctantly in the Crimean War, but in 1878 
she was angry with Mr. Gladstone for resisting the revival 
of Palmerstonian policy. Earlier she had welcomed in- 
ternal reforms; later the successive returns of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power perturbed her, as heralding fresh advances 
in the way of democracy. It is safe to conjecture that Mr. 


Gladstone could never have described her attitude to Home 
Rule in the words which he once used of her successor, 
and she heard of the fall of Lord Salisbury’s Government 
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in 1892 with regret. At the same time we think that her 
opinion of a policy involving war could not be altogether 
inferred from her behaviour to the soldiers fighting in a 
war. In this one thing her attitude was undoubtedly feudal, 
and for sufferings in war she had quick sensibilities. A 
story has been put about lately that she held back Lord 
Salisbury in 1896, when he would have dealt summarily 
with the Sultan. If that is true, many will regret that she 
did not use her influence in like manner to stop the blood- 
shed in South Africa. 

No doubt there is much in M. Chevalley’s. contention 
that she fought a battle with Parliament, in which she was 
not a loser; but it is truer to say that during the latter part 
of her reign the Executive generally, of which the Crown 
is a symbol, was encroaching on Parliament partly 
through the enormous growth in the business of the State, 
partly through the temporary disturbance of Parliamentary 
equilibrium by the weakening of the Opposition for several 
years. 


H. M. C. 





THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIALISM IN RUSSIA. 


ALL THE Russias: Travels and Studies in Contemporary Euro- 
pean Russia, Finland, Siberia, The Caucasus and Central 


Asia. By Henry Norman, M.P., with 137 illustrations 
chiefly from the authors photograph, and four maps. 
London: W. Heinemann. 18s. 


In All the Russias, a happily chosen title for a work which 
surveys so heterogeneous a people, and so vast an Empire, 
Mr. Norman has given us a book which should help to 
disperse the clouds of ignorance which obscure our vision 
of Russian problems. While the work itself does not pur- 
port to be the product of years of study in the country 
itself, it gives us an honest and appreciative account of the 
existing condition of life in the Tsar’s dominions, gleaned, 
the author says, during a period of fifteen years’ interest in 
Russian affairs and culminating in four journeys, one of 
nearly 20,000 miles, in European and Asiatic Russia. The 
result of these journeys, under most favourable circum- 
stances owing to the courtesy of officials, is, what might have 
been premised of any author who undertakes such a task 
unbiassed by national prejudice, namely, a strong and pro- 
nounced conviction that in the interests of the world and of 
civilisation, there should arise a closer and less jealous inter- 
course between the two Empires, British and Russian. In 
reading Mr. Norman’s opinions on this subject, I am re- 
minded of many conversations with and letters from that 
most powerful of advocates of an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing, the late Sir Robert Morier. This eminent diplo- 
matist and statesman was perhaps the first to realise that 
England’s best interests were concerned in breaking down 
the barriers of ignorance and prejudice which kept the two 
races continually in hostile camps. 

All the Russias deals much with the social conditions 


of such varied races within the Empire as those of Fin- - 


land, of Georgia, of Caucasus, of Siberia, and of 
Mongolia, but the space allotted me will not permit of 
my following the author to all these Cependencies of the 
Tsar; however, the keynote of the whole is the fact so 
often obscured, that there is to-day an industrial develop- 
ment, the natural outcome of the indigenous wealth of the 
Empire, combined with intelligence and forethought in the 
rulers, of which the end can hardly be seen. The economic 
effect of this need not be discussed, except to notice that the 
Empire is becoming more and more self sufficing, but there 
are important political and social results to be observed. 
Heretofore in Russia there has been practically no middle 
class: the people were correctly divided into governing and 
governed. If you were not an official and had no right to 
wear a uniform, you were of the people, you belonged to the 
governed. This state of affairs had the effect of causing 


the intercourse between these two classes to resemble rather 
the relation of parent and child than of official and servant. 
A charming story, which I will give in Mr. Norman’s words, 
illustrates this : 


“I read, for instance, that one day a miserably ragged 
man begged alms at a railway station from a prosperous- 
looking passenger. At that moment a General—and it 
must be remembered that in Russia a General is a very 
great personage—with his pretty young wife, came upon 
the platform. ‘I will give you five roubles,’ said the 
man, heartlessly, ‘if you will kiss the General’s wife.’ The 
beggar went straight to the lady, fell upon his knees, and 
told her of his plight. She listened, and then getting her 
husband's permission, held out her cheek.” 


Mr. Norman’s views of the present development and its 
consequences I now quote : 


“Russia with great aggregations of capital in middle- 
class hands, alongside an impoverished nobility; Russia 
with her fields, like our own, depleted of labour, which 
has gone to the factories and the towns; Russia with the 
character of her masses upon whom alone rests the mighty 
and complicated fabric of her Church and State essen- 
tially changed; Russia with her colossal mineral wealth 
in full exploitation; Russia even more self sufficing and 
more independent of the Western world; Russia pushing her 
railways, building her factories, and opening her mines 
right into the heart of China and the centre of Central 
Asia, while she is deliberately ringing India round with her 
network of railways, this is the Russia of the future.” 


While this is perhaps a somewhat exaggerated view 
of the future, yet it is in the main correct. It is to be tem- 
pered, however, by the fact that many political develop- 
ments may ensue before Muscovy can arise as a purely 
commercial nation, which possible developments cannot be 
wholly overlooked by statesmen. But it will be well to 
illustrate from Mr. Norman’s pages how far in that direc- 
tion the country has as yet progressed. I remember years 
ago what struck some of us who were especially interesteJ 
in the opening up of trade with Siberia by the sea route 
through the Kara Sea, was that after battling with and 
fighting our way through a partially ice-bound sea, having 
entered the Siberian rivers and steamed up them for some 
1,500 miles, we were startled to find on arriving at our des- 
tination on the borders of Russia and Mongolia, towns 
lighted with electric light, supplied with tramway and luxu- 
rious hotels, and affording every facility for civilised enjoy- 
ments, even to the extent of opera houses and public balls. 

It is somewhat surprising for one who has not been 
there, to learn that in the comparatively new and small 
town of Helsingfors in Finland, the private sitting-rooms 
of the hotel are supplied with telephones by which inter- 
course can be carried on with all the Finland towns, that 
in this town electric cars transport you rapidly to all the 
suburbs, and that the Finnish schools are considered as 
models of educational institutions. Of course, Finland, :t 
must be remembered, enjoys immunity from many of the 
taxes imposed generally in Russia, has its own Govern- 
ment, and its people are not as yet subject to conscription. 

The Siberian Railway, the longest in the world, is a 
standing monument to the forethought and intelligence of 
the Government. It is now extended to Lake Baikal, the 
eastern frontier of Siberia, and that the authorities are alive 
to its potentialities as a commercial medium may be seen by 
the extraordinarily low fares charged. ‘The journey from 
Moscow to Irkutsk, 3,371 miles, costs first-class only 
£9 2s., and third-class the almost incredibly small sum of 
42 14s. 

The untravelled Englishman will perhaps be astonished 
to learn from the author’s pages that Tiflis, so far as the 
modern town is concerned, has wide and well-paved streets, 
lighted by electricity, a botanical gardens, and agricul- 
tural shows, at which the quality and variety of the products, 
our author says, astonished him. In his words, “ Tiflis, 
under Russian rule, has been made a handsome, clean, safe, 
civilised, and merry little town, out of a jumble of dirty, 
jarring Eastern races outside her frontier and far from any- 
where.” 
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In the same manner, wherever he wanders, whether it be 
to the confines of Siberia, to the shores of the Black and 
Caspian Seas, to Yasnaya Polyana, the home of the re- 
nowned ‘olstoi, or far into the uplands of Central Asia by 
the new ‘Trans-Caspian Railway up to the borders of China 
and India, the same tale is told of the new spirit moving 
the people directed by the progressive action of the Govern- 
ment. Industrial development, recognised by the author- 
ities as the future hope of the Empire, and prepared for in 
advance by the constant forethought and perseverance 
characteristic of all the actions of Russian administration, is 
changing rapidly the face of the country. 

But what are the objects of Russia in the East ? First, 
Russia desires, as England in Egypt desires, to reap the 
harvest of her civilising energy and consequent expendi- 
ture of life and money by obtaining through her railways 
the benefits of the carrying trade from India and the Far 
East. Secondly, a port on the Persian Gulf. Thirdly, to 
develop further her Central Asian territories. And fourthly, 
through our fears in respect to the safety of India, to play 
these off against us for the purpose of obtaining advantages 
elsewhere. At the present time, none of these, except the 
one created by ourselves through our groundless alarm, are 
directed against the interests of Great Britain, and the agree- 
ment between England and Russia which exists as to the 
integrity of Persia forms a basis upon which it is possible 
some agreement of a satisfactory nature may be founded. 
What stands in the way of this consummation ? The bogey, of 
course, of Russophobia, which, however, we may hope that 
Mr. Norman’s work may help to lay ; secondly, the German 
agreement of 1899, by which the -Sultan, in spite of the 
opposition of the Russian and English Governments, 
granted to a German company the right to build a railway 
across Asia Minor to Baghdad with an ultimate terminus 
at Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. As the author 
says, this was not only a rebuff to Russia, but even a more 
severe one to England, and it is significant that it was con- 
cluded at the time when the first disaster of the Boer War 
had just occurred. But above all obstacles stands the policy 
of all British Governments, Conservative and Liberal alike, 
“ of blowing hot and cold,” of spasmodic friendliness and 
intermittent irritation, a policy which has not only made our 
action and influence in China almost nugatory, but has had 
this effect in our dealings with Russia the world over, and 
not only with Russia. 

V. 





THE HEROISM OF MR. FULLER 


ENGLISH Music IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Maitland. London: Grant Richards. 


MAITLAND. 


By J. A. Fuller 
1g02, 5S. net. 


IN some ways the task Mr. Maitland set himself, in under- 
taking to produce a whole volume on English music in 
the nineteenth century, was a very thankless one. Until 
we come to within quite recent years, there is really no 
English music worth even fifty pages of serious discussion ; 
and Mr. Maitland, finding himself hard put to it to spin 
the meagre story out the appointed length, has to resort 
to a good deal of padding about a wretched lot of tenors 
and prime donne, that must have been as painful to him 
to write as it is to us to read. What on earth, one asks 
oneself, have Tamberlik and Alboni and Titiens and 
Tomaschek and Rubini and the rest of them, with their 
modern counterparts, to do with the history of English 
music ? The object of go per cent. of these people is to 
make the maximum of income with the minimum of 


exertion—particularly intellectual exertion ; and they care 
about as much for the development of music in the abstract, 
and of English music in the concrete, as a suburban tele- 
graph clerk cares about the speculations of Marconi. Mr. 
Maitland would have been well advised to leave these 
gentry out of consideration altogether, even at the risk of 


shortening his book materially; the dignity he would 
thrust upon them, in the kindness of his heart, sits ludi- 
crously on their shoulders. Nor is his book free from one 
or two positive errors, no doubt due to haste of compila- 
tion or careless proof-reading. In one sentence we are 
told that Balfe’s Bohemian Girl was produced in 1843; in 
the next, that “this opera was played on many continental 
stages, and ultimately Balfe, unlike the rest of his contem- 
poraries, was recognised by the adherents of Italian opera, 
his Falstaff being produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1838.” What Mr. Maitland says here is surely something 
very different from what he intended to say. On page 30, 
again, the Royal Academy of Music was founded in 1823 ; 
on page 87 the date is given as 1822. ‘Trifling mistakes 
and gaucheries of this kind, however, may perhaps be for- 
given to a man engaged to write upon certain subjects in 
which no rational human being can be expected to feel 
anything but a languid interest. 

The most remarkable feature of the book is the long 
chapter, entitled, “The Leaders of the Renaissance,” in 
which Mr. Maitland falls with tooth and claw upon every- 
one who has been unable to appreciate the work of his 
four idols—Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Dr. Stanford, and Dr. Cowen—whom wicked, unintelli- 
gent people have even dared to call Academics. Mr. 
Maitland reminds us of some chivalrous knight sallying 
forth, lance in hand, to avenge all the insults, real and 
imaginary, that have turned grey the hair of four elderly 
and faded spinsters, whose charms have never made their 
due impression on a harsh, unfeeling world; and we can 
imagine the fair damsels leaning out of their casements, 
and anxiously following with their eyes the bold exploits of 
one who is, perchance, their sole surviving warrior, the last 
knight errant who is likely to break a lance for them. Now, 
no one will quarrel with Mr. Maitland for having prefer- 
ences of his own in music, or for having the courage to 
give voice to them. Moreover, his pluck in championing 
so truculently what is really a hopeless cause is sufficient 
to move any fighting man to admiration. Still, no knight, 
be he Roland, Amadis of Gaul, and Don Quixote rolled 
into one, can work a miracle in the constitution of his 
lady love; and the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso of Mr. 
Maitland’s too generous imagination still appears to us, in 
spite of the hard knocks we have suffered at his hands, as 
nothing more or less than a strapping, unrefined country 
wench. Mr. Maitland is particularly wroth with the critics 
who call his four “ Leaders of the Renaissance ” Academics ; 
this, he says, is a term applied to those who understand 
their work by those who do not. The epigram is not bad, 
but it leaves our withers unwrung. He must be well aware 
that the bulk of the music of Parry, Mackenzie, Stanford, 
anu Cowen fails to make any impression on a great num- 
ber of people who are extremely fastidious in the matter 
of musical workmanship. ‘The real root of the objection 
to these gentlemen is not so much the form of their work 
as the substance of it. ‘They represent an influence which 
a great many of us believe to be inimical to the interests of 
English art. ‘They, of course, have not made English music 
as backward as it is; but they are the incarnation, speak- 
ing broadly, of all the malign forces with which our music 
has had and still has to struggle. So much can surely be 
said of them without disparaging their better work, or 
without impugning the honesty of Mr. Maitland’s defence 
of them. In no sense are they leaders of a Renaissance. 
Mr. Maitland might as well hope to hatch a brood of 
chickens from four ancient hard-boiled eggs as to derive 
a new school of English music from the four Academics 
of his adoration. We have had more than enough of 
moribund modes of thought expressed in a moribund tech- 
nique, or of the clumsy, pointless gaiety of these gentle- 
men’s less responsible moments. ‘The day has gone by 
both for stodgy oratorio and for the facile humour of suites 
like The Pterodactyl’s Ball or The Language of Cauli- 
flowers. Music in England has become almost a merely 
parochial affair; we want to bring it into line with the 
general intellectual and artistic movements of Europe. 
This is why some of us pin our faith to one or two of the 
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younger men, whose music does, at any rate, always allow 
us to remember, without a shock, that we are living in the 
twentieth century—that Wagner and Liszt and Tschaikow- 
sky have not long been dead, and that Richard Strauss is 
still alive. If our Academics are willing to work with us 
in this new movement well and good ; but if they continue 
to grind away at dead oratorios and cantatas for dead pro- 
vincial Festivals while other men are dealing with life at 
first instead of at third hand, there is nothing to do but 
to lay them gently and reverently on the shelf. 

The disproportionate space which Mr. Maitland gives 
to his tetrad of “Leaders” has made him give unneces- 
sarily scant treatment to the remaining hundred or two of 
musicians now writing in England. Apart from this de- 
fect, his chapter on the new school is interesting, if only 
from the width of its range; though it clearly suffers from 
the general difficulty an English critic must always experi- 
ence in trying to keep pace with a huge mass of music of 
which the great bulk exists only in manuscript. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





FOR THE CHIFFONIER. 


With illus- 
Grant Richards, 


THe CuLr or Cuirron. By Mrs. Eric Pritchard. 
trations by Rose le Quesne. London: 
5s. net. 


Topics that concern one sex exclusively should always be 
approached with caution. Thus, as the art of conversa- 
t'on consists in subjugating the particular to the general in- 
terest, a person of taste will shrink from introducing sub- 
jects such as shaving or the rearing of infants before a mixed 
assembly. A deficiency of this feeling may result in grave 
suffering for others. Sensitive women in country houses 
are often compelled to endure whole hours of conversation 
on the breech-loader and the partridge ; whilst, with equal 
selfishness, ladies—titled ladies even—will throw decency 
to the winds, and lash out into the servant problem in the 
n:ddle of a dinner party. If society is to be kept to- 
gether at all, lines must be drawn and barriers respected. 
And matters are coming to a pretty pass when the Zady’s 
Pictorial is found on the tables of the Junior Carlton, and 
young girls are sent to purchase their fathers’ tobacco at 
the stores. 

It is, therefore, with diffidence that we approach the 
subject of this volume. ‘To cry out “ Gentlemen, beware !” 
is to hurry them straight to the precipice. And yet we 
must honestly confess that this manual is not for general 
reading. Children, philosophers, and poets will not care 
for it. Young Tories, good Liberals, and all who cherish 
optimism should avoid it, and we should be sorry to see it 
fall into the hands of the clergy. ‘The object of its appeal 
is an artificial product of our complex civilisation: that 
enigmatic being—exquisite, empty, and expensive—the lady 
of fashion. ‘Those who wish to unlock the secrets of her 
being may read 7'he Cult of Chiffon. Wf in the resulting 
abyss of pessimism the mind should turn to Schopenhauer 
and his Zssay on Women, it will bring with it a new under- 
standing of that great satire—and a new pardon. 

Mrs. Eric Pritchard’s subject is dress. Her heroine is 
the “womanly” woman, her dearest enemy that obsolete 
character, the “ blue.” 


“IT feel bound ” (she says) “to confine myself to the dis- 
cussion of one particular side of her (woman’s) nature, one 
for which personally I have most sympathy, and one 
which, perhaps, can best be described by the epithet 
‘womanly.’ I believe I am taking a subject which 
concerns the most attractive side of her character, and if 
this side does not consist of chiffons, a/fas vanity, it con- 
sists of something very like it. A woman without vanity 
loses one of the chief characteristics of her sex—namely, 
the wish to attract. Vanity essentially touches 
matters which concern personal adornments, and dress 


itself constitutes an all-important element in the beautifying 
of the person. If, therefore, the womanly side of woman 
is to be considered from the point of view of chiffon, then 
my readers must be prepared to hear a good deal about the 
vanities of dress and the frivolities of personal adornment. 

But let me remind the woman who would shrink from 
an ‘impossible’ pedestal for equality with men, and for 
the privileges and independence he enjoys, that she has 
infinite opportunities of obtaining all she wants through the 
service of dress, beauty, and the subtleties that never yet 
have failed.” 


Vapid as the conversation of a hairdresser, dreary as 
the crew of a Calvinist, and preposterous as the schemes of 
a New Zealand Premier, is a discourse on her favourite 
subject by a “womanly” woman. After twenty pages of it 
a feeling of nausea succeeds our original melancholy. Dress 
need not be a depressing subject—odes have been written 
on Julia’s petticoat—but nowadays the trail of the hare’s 
foot is over all. “The fashion of the moment permits a 
certain amount of ‘ make up,’” and woman need not scruple 
to resort to any artifices if it will aid her in her powers to 
“attract.” The practical side of this volume will no doubt 
be found useful to a certain section of society. How to 
dress on £200 a year is a problem that has kept many a 
weary head tossing on its sleepless bed. For strugglers on 
this miserable pittance Mrs. Pritchard is full of gentle sym- 
pathy. But for the great mass who have to do with less 
than a quarter of this sum she writes in vain. 

The bow sketched on the outside of this volume bears 
a curious resemblance to the literary style of its authoress. 
Both illustrate what the philosopher Lotze discovered to be 
the underlying principle of female attire—a determination 
to decrease the elements of space. Woman, like Nature, 
abhors a vacuum. Consequently, we have in every age the 
crinoline, the gigot sleeve, the picture hat, and the inflated 
language of the writer on the fashions. 

The worst fault in this volume is the paper. Its thick- 
ness defeats the only purposes it might have served—that of 
lighting fires. 

O. 





A HISTORY OF THE TOWER. 


THE TOWER oF Lonvon. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
London: George Bell and Son. Two vols. 21s. 


LorD RKoNALD Gower and Messrs. Bell are to be equally 
congratulated upon the part that both have had in the 
production of these two admirable volumes. Everyone 
interested in the Tower, that mine of interesting antiqui- 
ties and historical reminiscence which stands so sturdily at 
the entrance of the Pool, will owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the author, if not for the research or the minuteness of the 
history, at least for the painstaking care and patience with 
which he has laboured to give us a more or less consecu- 
tive account of the great prison and fortress. And cer- 
tainly no praise can be too high for the excellence of the 
illustrations ; half-tones, photogravures, reproductions of 
old steel engravings, line drawings, one exquisite repro- 
duction in colours “from a MS. in the British Museum,” 
maps—the volumes are a veritable treasure box of lovely 
pictures. In Vol. I. we would draw especial notice to the 
portraits of Lady Jane Grey facing page 184, of Sir Thomas 
More at page 138, of Margaret Roper at page 140, and of 
Cardinal Fisher opposite page 134. These four portraits, 
varying in their fame, but not in their excellence, leave 
nothing to be desired. In themselves they are all most 
beautiful pictures, and the method of reproduction is cer- 
tainly a triumph of art. 

The portrait of Mary Tudor is less just, but of equal 
interest. We say “less just,” not from any fear that the 
strongly partisan point of view which is natural to the 
volume has caused a deliberately evil presentation of the 
Queen to be chosen, but because we are convinced that 
accuracy—especially in graphic teaching—is so possible to 
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modern bookmakers as to make its opposite inexcusable. 
The portrait is the Queen as one man saw her, but it is not 
the Queen herself as Blount (for instance) has described 
and proved her to be. Lord Ronald Gower might have 
given at least one other example—the portrait of the Queen. 
which is preserved at Hardwicke. ‘That portrait gives most 
admirably the somewhat irregular, refined, but tragic and 
hopeless face. We think he would have gone far towards 
correcting the impression of “Smithfield Fires,” and what 
we may call—we hope without offence—his conventional 
appreciation of that half Spanish, half Celtic gloom in 
Mary. Again, his purely “Macaulayan” attitude towards 
the Stuarts ought to be impossible in an age which has 
been honoured by the research of Gardiner. 

Indeed, whenever the author touches on_ political 
history the reader swims rapidly with him through reckless 
passages of dogmatic abuse which are hardly history, and 
politics not at all. As there are no notes of authorities, 
and only occasional and desultory references, we take it 
that we are right in accepting it rather as private opinion, 
but it is surely a blemish in so interesting and delightful a 
book. If it be seriously intended as history it is as naive 
and as old-fashioned as the one time popular Child’s 
History of England—a book which of old cleft the world 
witn one gigantic blow into two simple parts—the good 
(whom we moderns resemble), and the wicked, whom we 
do not, 





TAYLOR ON GOLF. 


TayLor on Gotr. Impressions, Comments, and Hints, by J. H. 
Taylor. London: Hutchinson. 6s. net. 


WE have here something, as far as I know, quite new, 
namely a book about golf written purely from a professional’s 
point of view. Most of us have happily only to regard the 
Royal and ancient game as a form of amusement, and not as 
a means of livelihood, however anxious we may be to 
improve our play, and it will come as a surprise to find out 
what an arduous life a professional golfer’s is. In a 
passage too long to quote Mr. Taylor gives an account of 
one week’s work. Ht makes one wonder how anybody could 


play at all, much less play well, under such circumstances. 


And how does Mr. Taylor account for his being able to do 
it? 

“To maintain anything approaching his best form,” 
he says, “a golfer must of necessity live a clean, wholesome, 
sober life. I do not advocate any special method of train- 
ing, such as is the case upon the cinder path or cycle track. 
A man must live plainly or well, and he must be careful of 
himself. If he uses up the reserve force, or abuses him- 
self in any way, then he has cast his opportunities aside, and 
he drops immediately out of the game. There are no half- 
measures. You must do one of two things: be careful of 
yourself in everything, or forsake the game altogether. A 
man who leads a careless or a vicious life cam never succeed 
in golf, or hope to keep his nerves and stamina.” 

As is only natural, Mr. Taylor has a good deal to 
say about the financial side of a professional’s life. 
Once in the first flight, of course a_professional’s 
position is assured, but he has a word or two 
to say on behalf of the less fortunate members of 
his profession. Compared with a professional cricketer or 
footballer a golf professional’s earnings are indeed slender 
unless he climbs to the top of the tree, but there are so 
many difficulties in the way of increasing them that it is 
difficult to see what can be done. Mr. Taylor deplores the 
tendency to invite only the leading players to take part in a 
tournament, but then golf clubs have not usually a super- 
abundance of funds, and tournaments initiated at their ex- 
pense are not done with any charitable intent, but rather 
as a means of advertisement. Again, though the leading 


golf clubs have a large quantity of members, enormous if 
one compares to-day to a few years ago, yet their expenses 
are equally heavy. Wear and tear to the greens has to be 
made good if members are to be still attracted. Golfers 
are no longer content with rough greens and heavy lies ; 
they demand the best that can be got for their money. 

Mr. Taylor, as everybody knows, has thrice been cham- 
pion, and has probably won more matches than any other 
living professional golfer. A large proportion of his pages 
are devoted to hints upon the game. As he himself recog- 
nises, written instruction has seldom very fortunate results. 
There are few people who can make use of information 
gained in this way. The old maxims remain always the 
same, whether they appear in cold print or are droned out 
by a dour Scotch professor at your elbow. Mr. Taylor’s 
remarks are very interesting, but I fear that they will be of 
little more practical value than those in other books. 

They are embellished by some excellent and most in- 
genious photographs of the great player in various character- 
istic positions. Mr. ‘Taylor is famous as the best iron 
player in the world, and he has devoted more space to this 
shot than to any of the others. He takes us through every 
species of approach stroke, makes us play with iron or cleek 
at a hundred yards, or with the mashie at fifty—shows us 
exactly how he makes each stroke, which is tantamount to 
showing exactly how it ought to be made; but the sad part 
of it is that duffers will go on foozling and topping exactly 
as if the greatest exponent of the art had never given his 
secret to the world. For one thing, Mr. Taylor’s approach- 
ing is a dour de force—something quite inimitable—one can 
no more hope to play iron shots like him than to become 
Lord Chancellor or win the professional billiard champion- 
ship. It is not Mr. Taylor’s fault that he cannot impart to 
us his cunning; it is our own feeble nature which puts his 
teaching beyond our reach. 

Mr. Taylor’s account of his own golfing career is, per- 
haps, the most agreeable thing in his book. It is written in 
the modest and workmanlike style with which everyone 
associates his name, and in the most generous spirit to- 
wards his brother golfers. Most admirable, too, is his 
appreciation of his friend and rival, Harry Vardon, as a 
player. He has also a word to say in favour of medal play 
as a test of golf as against match play, and he writes with 
considerable force against the modern tendency to lengthen 
out courses so as to give the longer driver the advantage. 
Two such statements coming from Mr. Taylor’s pen will 
carry much weight, and also arouse much criticism. It is 
hardly necessary to add that all golfers will find Mr. ‘Taylor’s 
book both pleasant and interesting. 


ALFRED ‘TENNYSON. 





INDIA VERSUS RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN Prince. Anonymous. London: 
Grant Richards. 


ONCE in a way we have a book that is out of the common. 
Now we have one that is absolutely unique; for it is the 
sole statement of the Eastern standpoint in the conflict of 
the East and the West—and that conflict manifesting itself 
in a matter that is intensely human and emotional. Imagine 
a young English girl, beautiful as a dream, refined, cul- 
tured, with many suitors among men of her own people. 
Then imagine a strange young Eastern that comes to her, 
falls in love with her at first sight, and yet dares not avow 
his love. She knows nothing about him: who he is, what 
he is, save that he comes from the East. Then, notwith- 
standing his silence, she vaguely guesses his love in the 
course of time; dimly perceives that something is being 
laid at her feet greater far than anything that fate can vouch- 
safe to her again. But she hesitates. Learning to love 
him in return in her inmost heart, she yet recoils from 
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marriage with an Eastern. She knows nothing of the East, 
save what she has learnt from Kipling. And she remem- 
bers Kipling’s words, “ West is West, and East is East, and 
never the two shall meet.” Believing in this imaginary bar 
between them, she creates an actual one. 

Such in brief is the theme of The Romance of an 
Eastern Prince. In it the author, an Indian Prince, nar- 
rates the history of his life: how he resigned his princedom 
in India, came to England, fell in love with this English 
girl and tried to win her, as man, not as prince. There are 
two sides to the book, the Eastern and the Western; both 
tragic. In the former he narrates how he unwittingly 
gained the love of an Eastern Princess, whom, having once 
called sister, he can never call wife. This portion of the 
narrative has a suppressed violence that breaks out only 
in self-reproach. A man of transcendent purity of mind, 
he heaps reproaches upon himself for having wrecked the 
life of this Princess. For, having adopted her as his sister 
—having given her all the love in his heart, a brother's 
love—he had yet failed to realise that perchance she might 
give him in return all the love in er heart, but not a sister’s 
love. 

And the Western portion of the book contains the nar- 
rative of his own hopeless love for the English maiden. 
It is full of the fire and passion and poetry of the East, 
and as much above the average love-story of our day as 
truth is above fiction. ‘The author strives in frenzy to 
break down every barrier that stands in the way of her 
answering love, and seeks in agony every adverse motive 
in her heart that he may combat it. ‘Then, having gained 
her love, he is suddenly confronted by her belief that East 
and West can never mate together, can never live together 
in love and happiness. Realising that the teachings of Kip- 
ling may yet rob him of the fulfilment of his heart’s desire, 
he cries out in agony that they are false; that Kipling’s 
teachings represent but the low and sordid side of India, 
while insinuating it to be the whole. He denounces Kip- 
ling: 

“Thou didst go to my country to see a Chohan Prince 

—a Prince of the House of Rama communing with the 
gods; instead, thou didst see an opium-soaked, besotted 
boor trifling with a hawk. Thou didst go to see Raj- 
putana’s belted queen, whose noble ancestress had stood 
by her father, lover, or brother, and done battle for him 
with sword and lance—yea, astride his corpse; and in- 


stead thou didst see a shameless nautch-girl coquetting 
with an alien jewel-thief beneath her husband’s eyes.” 


Thus he arraigns Kipling for his false depiction of 
the Princes of India in his Naulakha. Then, summing up 
Kipling’s entire evil work, he continues ; 


“Eyes were given thee to see groves and glades, pools 
and rivulets, valleys and mountains, sacred to the memory 
of the glorious dead, and peopled by nymphs and fauns and 
gods. Upon this rock sat sorrowful Sita in her weary exile ; 
upon this rose-bush was caught Sakuntala’s veil when she 
was snatched up to heaven in Indra’s ivory chariot; upon 
this lotus bed stood the goddess Sarasathi when she inspired 
the scintillant Kalidasa to write his magic verse. Beside 
this pool lay love-sick Prithiraj when he fed the fishes with 
his necklace of pearls, bead by bead, all unconscious under 
the eyes of his lost bride, Sanjogini; and here behind him 
stood that princess with veiled face as she offered him her 
necklace when his own had come to an end. These thou 
hadst eyes to see, and didst not see. Instead, thou didst see 
the City of Dreadful Nights, and lepers and beasts and 
devils. 

“Thou hadst ears to hear Sanjogini’s swan-song as she 
hurled herself to death from Delhi’s burning walls; thou 
hadst ears to hear Savitri’s impassioned hymn as she prayed 
to heaven to restore to her breast her beloved dead ; thou hadst 
ears to hear beautiful Devala’s plaintive wail, and martyred 
Padmani’s dying shriek. And instead thou didst hear 
the vulture’s flapping wing and the hyena’s dismal howl. 
The esthraj’s dulcet harmony behind pinjra-lattice thou 
didst not hear; but the hideous tom-tom in low caste 
bazaars thou didst hear. In all things like the jackal, 
thou didst pick up the carrion flesh, and leave the good 
meat untasted.” 


All the intensity of his nature—so long suppressed in 
his Eastern life for the sake of the Princess he could not 
love and wed—now reveals itself in his endeavour to gain the 


hand of the Western maiden. Argument, appeal, pas- 
sionate entreaty, total abandonment of self at her feet, the 


last frenzy of despair—all these are heaped together in 
quick succession : 


“Dearest, dearest, what else can I say, how else can I 
plead ? For your sake I have given up all things. I have 
none on earth to love save you. . . . Though I have 
fought with wild beasts of the jungle and have ruled strong 
and wicked men, I have been an Eastern slave to you. 
What more could I be to you that I am not—friend, com- 
rade, lover, slave. . . . Give me something for a 
memory. What shall I pray by, live by, hope by ? 
Love me, or I die.” 


Such is the cry of Eastern love. The book ought to 
be of peculiar interest to women ; for it is a rare avowal of 
a man’s inmost thoughts, doubts, temptations, hopes and 
fears in the attainment of his heart’s desire. And inas- 
much as the Prince was a man pure in mind, strong in body, 
brave in heart—had been the stern ruler of stubborn men, 
but the lover of little children—had reverenced all the 
women of the earth as his sisters, but had loved one single 
woman with the frenzy of love—the book must appeal to 
such women above all others as are still seeking their 
ideals. 

Singularly it is in itself a justification of the author’s 
denunciation of Kipling for having failed to represent the 
higher side of Indian life. For the author himself gives 
such a representation, and in it is as much above Kipling 
as Kipling is above the average writer on India. That 
the book is really written by an Eastern there can be no 
question; the reviewer, himself an Eastern, can vouch for 
that. But whether it is also a human document, and not 
merely a work of fiction, none can tell. The faults of the 
book, numerous if it be fiction, are a tower of strength in 
its favour if it be true. Even the rhapsodies in it that 
might seem too frequent for any fictional purpose reveal 
themselves on closer analysis to be in reality a passionate 
cry wrung out of an agonising heart, such as an Eastern 


Prince would give utterance to in real life under such con- 
ditions. 





NARAYAN HARISCHANDRA. 





FICTION. 


THE DAME OF THE FINE GREEN KIRTLE. 


By Torquil Macleod. 
London: John Long. : . em 


HoLty MATRIMONY. 


By Dorothea Gerard. London: Methuen 
and Co. 


“Now on a day of days it fell that the Shifty Lad was 
going up the hill at the darkening to fetch the red cow home 
to the byre, and when he was coming out of the birchen 
planting, who should be dandering to meet him but the 
Dame of the Fine Green Kirtle! A right fair dame was this, 
but for all her fairness the Shifty Lad could have wished 
to meet anyone rather than the Dame of the Fine Green 


Kirtle, and his heart began to loup and flutter with the soft 
beauty of her face.” 


SucH is the style of the score or so of stories which Mr. 
Torquil Macleod has collected under the title of the first 
of them. And most delightful stories they are, with a deli- 
cate charm both in themselves and in their manner of telling 
which it would be difficult to praise too highly. The book 
is divided into three sections—Tales of Lochaber, Tales of 
the Isles, and Tales of the North—but their method and 
language are the same, and there is a breath of moor and 
glen, mountain and the salt sea, in all of them. We have 
seldom read a collection of short stories with such pleasure. 


“Tt does not do without money, but also it does not do 
with money alone.” That apothegm extracted from the 
Baroness Briickner’s great thesis on The Death of Luxury 
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forms the moral of Madame Longard de Longgarde’s rather 
striking novel Holy Matrimony. There are two beau- 
tiful sisters, daughters of a general officer of the German 
army, who dies suddenly, leaving them and their mother 
almost penniless. One of them deliberately marries a rich 
man whom she does not love, the other as deliberately a 
poor man whom she loves dearly. The experiment 
is not a success in either case, although in spite of much 
tribulation the love of the needy couple burns bright 
through all their trials. The problem is rather of the 
nature of those of which the late Sir Walter Besant used 
to be so fond. He would set out to prove a statement by 
means of a set of characters and incidents manufactured 
for the purpose, and: he would take care that the answer 
came out right. Madame Longard’s method is not quite 
so naively artificial. Her characters are real and her thesis 
is legitimately illustrated by their lives. But their par- 
ticular circumstances have a good deal to do with the cor- 
rect working out of the problem, and she has hardly 
proved that in no case can a marriage be successful unless 
there is both love and money. Her story, however, is an 
excellent one, full of worldly wisdom, and containing not a 
little observation of life and of human nature. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Many people who keep poultry for the sake of the 
eggs and an occasional chicken will be glad to possess the 
little handbook just published by the Farm, Field, and 
Fireside office, entitled Paying Pouliry (1s.). The in- 
formation provided in this volume is severely practical, is 
complete without being distractingly voluminous, and is 
clearly and compactly arranged. To those starting poultry 
farming it may prove suggestive, but it cannot take the 
place of experience. Such books are written by the ex- 
pert for the amateur; the professional does not learn from 
books. 


Mr. A. C. Curtis, of Guildford, has made some little 
reputation by his dainty vellum editions of some favourite 
poems, and his latest volume, Campion’s Songs, should de- 
mand a ready sale. It is not very long since Mr. Bullen 
rescued Campion from a quite unaccountable obscurity. 
There is now perhaps some tendency to over-estimate him. 
Still, there are few lyrics in English more attractive than 
“ And would you see my Mistris’ face ?” or those humorous 
verses beginning : 

‘* Never love unless you can 
Beare with all the faults of man.” 


Nor can we forget the last lines of “Silly Boy,” nor that 
most perfect lyric, “ Sweet-cheek’t Laura,” which we are 
disappointed not to find in Mr. Curtis’s edition. There are 
many poems included that might have given way to it. 


We have before us a little book called The Pocket 
R. Z. S. (London: Chatto and Windus), which consists of 
selections from the works of Stevenson, and which “ has 
been compiled, not for the general public, but for the 
lesser one that loves Stevenson, and calls him master.” 
We love Stevenson so much that we should not dream of 
calling him master, so we may presume that we are like 
the general public, for whom the book is not intended. 
We cannot conceive how anyone who loves Stevenson can 
reconcile himself to setting out in pompous dignity apart 
from the context-such commonplace observations as: “In 
one word, it must always be foul to tell what is false, and 
it can never be safe to suppress what is true.” But we 
suppose that people who call him master are like those who 
are continually, talking of the Bible as the “ greatest book 
in the world,” and treat it like a cookery-book, from which 
they select here and there little recipes for goodness, 


The Temple Bible is progressing rapidly, and the 
handy, well-printed and pretty little volumes which make it 
up will soon be as familiar as the popular Temple Shake- 
speare (London: J. Dent. 1s. each). The experiment of 
printing the different books of the Bible separately has 
been tried before, and we have already experienced the ad- 
vantage to be gained, not only from the possibility of com- 
bining portability with readable type, but also from the fact 
that one is able to appreciate better the individual charac- 
teristics of each book when it is read in a detached form. 
But never before has the work been done with so much 
skill and completeness. Each volume of The Temple 
Bible contains all that scholarship and industry can supply 
us with to help us understand each book from the theo- 
logical, historical, and critical points of view. When the 
work is completed will be the time to examine it criti- 
cally and in detail. We are merely concerned at present 
with announcing its progress, and shall confine ourselves 
to observing that the attitude in the commentaries and 
notes seems to be that of, what we may term, advanced 
orthodoxy. The following list of the editors of the 
volume before us will show that experts have been em- 
ployed: thus, Isaiah is edited by the late Professor 
Davidson ; the Johannine books, by the Rev. Canon Ben- 
ham ; Hebrews and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude, 
by Dr. Herkless; Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by Dr. 
J. Wilson Harper; the two books of Samuel, by James 
Sime, M.A., F.R.S.E.; and Deuteronomy, by G. Wilkins, 
M.A., B.D. It seems ungracious to complain that too 
much is given in these books, but there are two features 
we could very well dispense with, one because it seems to 
us superfluous, the other because it is almost offensive, 
not, of course, intentionally, but in its effect. The first 
is the table given in each volume of “ Biblical References 
in English Literature.” To begin with, no such table could 
be complete, and, further, the proper place for such 
critical observations is in commentaries on the authors 
referred to, where they are worth commenting on, which is 
not always the case with those who appear in this list. 
Still we can imagine this table having some sort of interest 
and value. But we cannot condemn too strongly the little 
list of quotations on the title page of each book, which 
read to us unpleasantly like the press cuttings given in a 
popular novel, or testimonials to the efficacy of a patent 
medicine. It is, besides, an insult to the autbors quoted 
to give words isolated from their context, and often quite 
incomplete in themselves. Here are a few specimens: 
“The Bible contains many truths as yet undiscovered.”— 
Butler. “Tsaiah is by far the most sublime of the three 
greater prophets.”"—Herder. “The Bible . . . the 
most earnest of all books.”—Carlyle. Often the quotations 
are highly controversial, but we have room for no more of 
them. We have surely given enough to expose a vulgarity 
which we hope will be removed from future editions of 
these excellent little books. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


[Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 


Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON, E.C: 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


Granted on favourable terms. 





Apply for full Prospectus to 
W.N, WHYMPER, Secretary, 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS FROM 
ST. PANCRAS and CITY STATIONS. 








SCOTLAND. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, to EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and 
ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND, for 5, 11, or 16 days. 


PROVINCIAL TOWNS and SEASIDE. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, to principal towns in _ the 
MIDLAND COUNTIES, the PEAK DISTRICT OF DERBY- 
SHIRE, the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, YORKSHIRE 
WATERING-PLACES, and the SEASIDE RESORTS on the 
LANCASHIRE and NORTH-EAST COASTS, for various 
periods up to 7 days. 


LOCAL EXCURSIONS. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 4, to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ST. 
ALBANS, HARPENDEN, LUTON, BEDFORD, KETTER- 
ING, BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, LOUGHBORO’, and 
NOTTINGHAM. 

SEASON EXCURSIONS. 


FORTNIGHTLY EXCURSIONS have been arranged to 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and the NORTH OF ENGLAND; 
also WEEKLY EXCURSIONS to GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 
HELENSBURGH, the ISLE OF MAN, PEAK DISTRICT OF 
DERBYSHIRE, the LAKE DISTRICT, and the LANCASHIRE 
and NORTH-EAST COASTS. 


WEEK-END TRIPS. 


The WEEK-END Tickets, issued on FRIDAY and SATUR- 
DAY, AUGUST 1 and 2, from LONDON (ST. PANCRAS) 
and other Midland Stations to the PRINCIPAL SEASIDE 
and INLAND RESORTS will be available for return up to 
August 6. 


APPLY FOR PROGRAMMES, containing complete particu- 
lars of these arrangements, to the District Superintendent, 
St. Pancras; at the Midland Stations and City Booking Offices ; 
or at any of Messrs. Cook and Son’s Agencies. 


JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 








Patron—H1IS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President — Sin LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—Tue Ricut Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; Tur Ricut Hon, 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Ricut Hon. Lorp AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Ricur Hon. EARL OF 
ROSEBERY, K.G.; Ricgut Hon. Sin M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Atncer, Dr. J. H. Brinces, Professor Lewis 
Campsect, Austin Donson, Esq., SypNey Gence, Esq., Sir A. Gerke, F.R.S, 
Sir R. Girren, K.C.B., F R.S., Epmunp Gossr, Esq., LL.D.. Mrs. J. R. GREEN, 
Freneric Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. ILpert, K.C.S.L, 
Sir C, M. Kennepy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Stpney Ler, Esq., W. S. Litty, Esq., 
Sipney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marziats, Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pottock. Bart., 
Rev, J. Rice, D.D, S. Arruur Strrone, Esq., H. R. Tepper, Esq., Rev. H. 
Wace, D,D., Sir Spencer Wacpote, K.C.B., A. W. Warp, Esq., Litt.D. 











The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes ot Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town aoten. 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH 
EDITION, 2 vols., 1888, royal 8vo, may still be had. 


C. T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 








; Just Published. 


FATAL IMPERIALISM : 


A Deprecation of the Aggressive and Intolerant Motives recently 
developed in British Politics, and a Plea for True Patriotism. 


Price 6d., by post 7d. 
London: Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











A NEW LARGE TYPE 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE, 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, 
with overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size 7% by 5% by 1% inches. 
Price 21/- and offered at 1 0/6 Post Free, abroad, od. extra. 
.. This New Edition of the Variorum Teacher's Bible is not only a Reference 
Bible with the New Illustrated Teacher's “ Aids,” but contains on the same page 
as the Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings and 


Readings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, including 
the Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes tor 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 

Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th and 29th on the Britannia (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions 


to Sandhurst ; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successful Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














NATIONAL ANTI- VACCINATION LEAGUE. 
Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘ What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘‘ Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum. 


CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 











COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 











ATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST ISSUED. 

H, J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will be pleased 

to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interesting Collection 

of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain prices.—57, 
Wigmore Street, W 





OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith's 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 

1826; Jesse's Richard ILI., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854; Gamonia, 1837; Paler's Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
1st edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants. 
Catalogues Free—-HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 





|S grees is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, highest values given. 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols. ; Borrow's Word-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard IIL, 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Catalogues 

free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther’s Painting ; Gamonia ; 

Jane Eyre, 1847; Gardiner's History ; Adam Bede, 1859; Plain or Ring- 

lets, 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 

1842; Meredith, 185 ; Keats, 1817; Campbell, 1837; Locker, 1868, etc., etc.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 


tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton Stoneygate, Leicester. 


HYDRO. 


CLEVEDON. 
= HYDRO, combining the home comforts and curative 
advantages of a Hydro with the freedom and convenience 
of an Hotel. 
FINE TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE Select Committee appointed to consider the 
position of the Post Office Savings Banks has 
made a Report, and recommends a reduction in the 
rate of interest allowed to depositors from 2} to 23 per 
cent. Perhaps it was the only thing to be done, but it 
seems, on the face of it, rather a pity. But, since the 
interest on Consols is to come down next year to 
24 per cent., it was thought, I suppose, that unless 
Consols remain considerably below par the Post Office 
could only maintain the rate of interest that it allows 
by being empowered to widen the scope of its powers 
of investment. Of course, Imperialistic financiers have 
been urging that this widening of scope is the way out 
of the difficulty, and that all trustee stocks should be 
available for Pest Office funds; in this way a strong 
and steady demand would have been created, ready to 
absorb all the stock that the colonies keep throwing 
upon our glutted investment market, and a welcome 
stimulus would have been given to the style of finance 
which is generally associated with colonial borrowing. 
Happily the Select Committee had the sense to reject 
this policy, which would have given somewhat pleasing 
encouragement to the loan-monger. 


This being so, the Committee seem to have 
thought that the only alternative was a reduction in the 
rate of interest allowed. I venture to wonder, however, 
whether it would not have been worth while to try a 
return to the old limits on the amount that the depositor 
might deposit in any single year and the total amount 
that he might have to his credit in the Post Office. 
The extension of these limits has, I believe, caused the 
Post Office Savings Banks to be used by the sort of 
people for whom they were by no means intended. I 
know of a case of arich stockbroker who, at the time 
when first-class investments could not be bought to 
return 2} per cent., had £200 himself in the Post Office 
and £200 apiece in the names of his wife and each of 
his nine children. It seems to us that if this sort of 
depositor were discouraged by the restriction of the 
amount which each one might have in his name to 4100 
or so, the encouragement of thrift among the working 
classes need be by no means checked, and the deficit 
might probably be reduced to so small an amount 
that the reduction in interest would no longer be 
necessitated, especially when it is considered that large 
surpluses have been earned by the Savings Bank in 
past years and spent on behalf of the general tax- 
payer. 


The investment market is very much fed up. The 
Victorian loan, the issue of which I referred to last 
week, was quite a fiasco, and it is said that the under- 
writers have been landed with over go per cent. of the 
stock. A British Columbian loan for £700,000 odd, 
though fully underwritten, has been very wisely with- 


drawn, and is to await betterdays. In fact, the market 
in colonial stocks, especially the more recent issues, 
has been quite demoralised, and jobbers are beginning 
to talk gloomily about the imminence of a crisis in 
Australia. Such are the consequences of encouraging 
indiscriminate borrowing by giving the trustee label to 
all colonial issues. The thing was done in an outburst 
of silly sentimentalism, which was one of the worst 
results of the recent war, and it only remains to be 
seen what happens next. An Imperial guarantee of 
all colonial stocks, perhaps. That is a measure that 
would be very popular among certain underwriters. 


Other markets have been far from going this 
week, with the exception of the Yankee department, 
which is being boomed with some success as far as 
prices are concerned, but without attracting much 


public attention. Kaffirs have been especially sick, and 
prices have been allowed to slip decidedly. Some 
people say that it is all due to the Machiavellian 
manceuvres of the great South African magnates, who 
want to make the industry appear to be in parlous 
Straits pending the completion of fiscal and other 
arrangements in our new colony. This may be so, but 
I should fancy that part at least of the market’s depres- 
sion is due to realisations by stale ‘‘ bulls,” who had 
bought with a view to the peace boom. Their number 
appears to have been enormous. 


It is always satisfactory to see a ring broken up or 
made to mend its manners, and it is to be hoped that 
the starting by Messrs. Houston and Co. of a new 
service of cargo boats to South Africa may have this 
salutary effect. Complaints have recently been rife as 
to the heavy handicap on British trade caused by the 
low rates of freight for which goods are shipped from 
the United States to South Africa, but it has not been 
generally understood that this bonus to Yankee trade 
has been paid by British shipowners, who, in order to 
keep their ring intact, have been carrying goods for 
American shippers at unremunerative freights, while 
maintaining the rates charged to British exporters. And 
this is the industry which, in the interests of Imperialist 
notions, the British taxpayer is being asked to subsi- 
dise. However, luckily for the kome trade, the battle 
which caused such a fall in American freights is now 
being transferred by Messrs. Houston to this side of the 
water, and the results of their enterprise will be watched 
with interest. Be 

Offers of new capital by insurance companies are 
comparatively rare events nowadays, so that the issue 
of 150,000 odd new shares by the Central Insurance 
Company, Limited, is quite an interesting event. It 
appears to be a Birmingham concern, and its ‘‘ front 
page” is decorated with Chamberlains and Nettlefolds 
and other members of the commercial aristocracy of 
the Midlands, while Mr. Justice Grantham, as trustee, 
gives the prospectus an air of judicial gravity. The 
company actson non-tariff lines, and it means to make 
the old-established mummies of the insurance world sit 
up. ‘The directors are of opinion that improvements 


‘calculated to lessen the risk of fire are not sufficiently 


appreciated by the tariff offices,” and they therefore 
propose to offer substantial discounts for the introduc- 
tion and maintenance of various of these patent 
improvements, some of which have been boomed during 
recent years in a manner that does not altogether 
encourage confidence. I think it very unlikely that 
these sharp gentlemen in Birmingham really know more 
about the complications of fire insurance than the experi- 
enced managers of the London offices, and I do not like 
their condescending in their prospectus to the petty 
device of giving alist of the quotations at which the 
shares of the old established tariff companies are stand- 
ing. It may bean attractive bait forthe ignorant investor, 
but it is not cricket for a new company, that has its way to 
make, and its experience to buy, to point to the high 
prices of the great rivals with whom it has got to com- 
pete, in order to attract subscriptions. 


Among other prospectuses that have appeared, the 
most notable is the announcement of £1,0Cc0,000 
London County Council six months’ bills. The Maza- 
wattee Tea Company is offering £200,000 Four and a 
Quarter per Cent. Debenture stock at 1023, and Peark’s 
Stores, with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, of 
which only 20,000 are now issued, has been formed to 
take over the South African business of Pearks, Gunston, 
and Tee, Limited. An interesting future event is the 
appearance of some Yokohama Six per Cent. Water- 
works bonds. 

JANUS. 





